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INSIDE 


: St. Michael's own Kristian 
Geissler stars in a new ski 
movie, “Elevated.” 


n. Red Sox and Yankees 


collide in SMC radio talk show. 


roundup inside. 








Photo by Amy Weinstock 


First-year student Sarah Hamilton gives Tarrant climbing wall a try Feb. 12. Scaling the wall was more 


_ strenuous than running around the track or working out in the gym, Hamilton says. See story on Page 9. 


Smoking ban could hurt 
bar business, owners say 


Nonsmokers thrilled over city’s clean-air rule 


By Katie Barry 
Staff Writer 


It’s a typical Sunday after- 
noon at Ri-Ra the Irish Pub and 
Restaurant in Burlington. As the 
bartender pours drinks, groups of 
regulars cluster around tables or 
perch on barstools. About half of 
them are smoking. 

This is a scene that might not 
last much longer. The Burlington 
City Council is taking the first 
steps to ban smoking in all 29 
Burlington bars. An ordinance is 
expected to pass and could be in 
place as early as next month. 

For some St. Michael’s 
College students who enjoy 
Burlington city night life every 
weekend, the ban is a blessing. 

“T love it,” said senior and 
nonsmoker Katrina Dutton. “I 
think I’d have more fun if I got to 
go out and didn’t have to worry 
about my coat smelling like 
smoke.” 

Sophomore and nonsmoker 
Elizabeth Agogliati agrees. 

“If you want to smoke, that’s 
fine, but I really don’t see why 
you can’t go outside,” Agogliati 
said. 

Senior Angela Rock didn’t 
see the point of the ban, since 
people would probably be crowd- 
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New Yorkers Jeff and Tate Keegan enjoy smoking their cigars at Ri-Ra 
the Irish Pub and Restaurant while they still can. 


ing around the door to smoke. 

“T think when people go to a 
bar, it’s just expected that people 
will be smoking,” Rock said. “It 
just means that everyone goes 
outside and smokes. It’s still part 
of the environment.” 

Senior and smoker Katie 
Lowney has mixed feelings about 
the ban. 

“Tn a way it’s good, because 
bars can get smoky and gross, 
and even as a smoker that’s 


annoying,” Lowney said. “It 
makes the bars nicer, and it 
makes people smoke less. But it 
is nice to be able to smoke inside 
and not outside with it’s freez- 
ing.” 

Ri-Ra General Manager 
John O'Reilly said the ban cre- 
ates worries for businesses. 

“Tt’s going to hurt business,” 
O’Reilly said. Because about 30 


See BAN, Page 2 


First-years 
bring new 
Republican 
voice to SMC 


By Sarah Gabriele 
Staff Writer 


As the presidential primaries 
unfold across the United States, a 
Republican voice is looking to 
refresh the political outlook at St. 
Michael’s. 

First-year students Greg 
Tobey, Andrew McCusker and 
Jake Dubuque are the founders 
of a new club called the St. 
Michael’s College Republicans. 
Their organization, while consid- 
ered a “hot topic” at a recent 
Student Association meeting, 
received official recognition by 
“landslide” approval on Jan. 27, 
said S.A. Vice President Tyronne 
Walker. 

The College Republicans 
form a new section of the 
College Republican National 
Committee, joining 1,148 col- 
lege chapters nationwide with 
more than 120,000 members. 

The new club’s_ goals 
include inviting political speak- 
ers to campus, creating a Web 
site related to the Republican 
cause and hosting a mock presi- 
dential debate. 

The students said, they are 
focused-on President Bush’s re- 
election campaign, but overall 
they hope to enrich the college’s 
political atmosphere. 

“The only voice on campus 
is liberal,” Tobey said. 

Dubuque also said there 
isn’t a conservative voice among 
the faculty of the political sci- 
ence department . 

Political science professor 
Kristin Novotny confirmed the 
general stance of her department. 

“It’s true that, at the 
moment, no member of the polit- 
ical science department happens 
to label him/herself as conserva- 
tive,’ Novotny said. “However, 
we don’t hire people because of 
their ideologies.” 

Therefore the College 
Republicans had to look to the 
business department for an 
adviser. 

“Tt’s unfortunate that we had 
to turn away from the political 
science department,” Dubuque 
said. 

The group found an adviser 
in business professor Richard 
Kuklis, a former Democrat who 
became a conservative in the 
1990s. 

According to Kuklis, the 
College Republicans defy a gen- 
eral right-wing tendency of 


See NEW CLUB, Pag 3 ep 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log | 
Excerpts from the Feb, 7 - Feb. 13 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


5:48 p.m. Larceny/theft at Durick Library 
6:20 p.m. Lockout at 210 Townhouse 
6:22 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 


6:07 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
8:21 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Founders Hall 
9:06 p.m. Lost/found at Ryan Hall 


Saturday, Feb. 7 
12:07 a.m. Disorderly conduct at 100s Townhouses 
12:26 a.m. Lost/found at 100s Townhouses 
1:52 a.m. Escort to 100s Townhouses 
2:05 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall 
2:50 a.m. Vandalism at Founders Hall 
3:10 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 
3:15 p.m. Plumbing call at Ross Sports Center 
4 p.m. Lockout at 200s Townhouses 
4:06 p.m. Plumbing call at Hodson Hall 
6:11 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
7:10 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
9:28 p.m. Odor violation at Alumni Hall 
10:13 p.m. Odor violation at St. Edmund's Hall 
11:09 p.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 


Thursday, Feb. 12. 
12:57 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 
1:01 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 
2:09 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Dupont Hall 
5:46 a.m. Escort to Prevel Hall 
10:42 a.m. Lockout at Linnehan Hall 
12:01 p.m. Lockout at 300s Townhouses 
5:30 p.m. Lockout at Hodson Hall 
6:40 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
9:52 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
11:36 p.m. Disorderly conduct at Ryan Hall 


Monday, Feb. 9 
3:31 a.m. Towed vehicle at 200s Townhouses 
4:20 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Cheray Hall 
10:07 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan lot 
11:25 a.m. Towed vehicle at flag pole lot 
12:05 p.m. Lockout at Founders Hall 


: Tuesday, Feb. 10 
12:01 a.m. Suspicious person at 300s Townhouses 
1:06 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan lot 
10:32 a.m. Medical assistance at Cheray Hall 
11:32 p.m. Suspicious person on Campus Road 
Sunday, Feb. 8 11:38 p.m. Parking enforcement at 300s Townhouses 
12:06 a.m. Alcohol violation at Joyce Hall 
12:58 a.m. Drunkenness at Cashman Hall 
1:49 a.m. Vandalism at Cashman Hall 
1:58 a.m. Suspicious person at Ryan Hall 
4:48 a.m. Unsecured door at Cheray Hall 
4:51 a.m. Unsecured door at St. Edmund's Hall 
12:29 p.m. Lockout at 300s Townhouses 
3:03 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Hamel Hall 
3:46 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Linnehan Hall 
4:26 p.m. Heating call at Hamel Hail 
4:31 p.m. Odor violation at Lyons Hall 
4:32 p.m. Unsecured door at Lyons Hall 
4:44 p.m. Lockout at 400s Townhouses 


Friday, Feb. 13 
12:07 a.m. Towed vehicle at 300s Townhouses 
1:12 a.m. Unsecured door at Dupont Hall 
1:20 a.m. Unsecured door at Purtill Hall 
1:45 a.m. Vehicle stop on Campus Road 
2:44 a.m. Escort to 300s Townhouses 
3:10 a.m. Suspicious person at Ethan Allen 
Apartments 
5:07 p.m. Motor vehicle accident at Cashman Hall 
5:45 p.m. Vehicle stop at 200s Townhouses 
11:32 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 
11:34 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 
11:38 p.m. Unsecured door at Alumni Hall 
11:58 p.m. Suspicious person at Founders Hall 


Mozart at the MAC 


St. Michael’s Humanities Program brought 
nationally renowned string trio Divertimento 
to McCarthy Arts Center for an evening of Beethoven, 
Martinu and Mozart. The program is part of an ongo- . . 
ing series of live concerts that allow students to study 
cultural and intellectual developments from antiquity to 
Lusi ah Bick the 20th-centuryrs: = *tp ae y 





Wednesday, Feb. 11 
12:12 a.m. Parking enforcement at 200s Townhouses 
12:34 a.m. Vehicle stop on Campus Road 
2:45 a.m. Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 
2:56 a.m. Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 
3:45 a.m. Vehicle stop at 300s Townhouses 
5:04 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall 
6:57 a.m. Medical assistance at Alliot Hall 
10:59 a.m. Lockout at Linnehan Hall 
11:58 a.m. Lockout at Hodson Hall 
3:47 p.m. Larceny/theft at Cheray Hall 
4:26 p.m. Larceny/theft at Alliot Hall 
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BAN: Bar employees worry about ramifications of outside smoking 


Continued from Page 1 


percent of the population smokes, 
O’ Reilly thinks he might lose 30 
percent of his customers to bars 
in neighboring towns, where 
smoking is still legal. He said the 
ban presents security issues for 
bars as well. 

“I was talking to someone 
from New York today who said 
since the smoking ban they’ve 
had people go out to smoke who 
have walked out on their check,” 
O’Reilly said. “What am I going 
to say? If you want to go smoke 
you have to leave me your dri- 
ver’s license?” 

O’Reilly doesn’t think the 
ban from the government is the 
answer. 

“We let the marketplace dic- 
tate everything in this country. 
Why not let the marketplace 
decide the issue of smoking in 
bars?” he asked. “If I find a 


smoking bar and I’m offended by 
smoke, I won’t come in. I'll go to 
the nonsmoking bar across the 
street. There has to be a way to 
accommodate everybody.” 

Ri-Ra customer and smoker 
John Boyer through the issue 
didn’t give people the right to 
choose. 

“It’s a complex issue,” 
Boyer said as he puffed on a cig- 
arette at the bar. 

Boy said he also thought 
employees were left without a 
choice if they couldn’t find a job 
in a smoke-free environment. 

“T wouldn’t mind going out- 
side when the time comes,” he 
said. “Otherwise, though, I do 
think it’s too much government. 
They’re not giving people a 
choice. I'd like to see another 
solution — maybe separate smok- 
ing and nonsmoking sections.” 

A few barstools down from 
Boyer, customer Dale Raysyrus 


sips a Guinness and offers anoth- 
er opinion. 

“’m 100 percent for it,” 
Raysyrus. “I hate going home 
and smelling like smoke.” 


Raysyrus said he spent eight 


years in California, where smok- 
ing in bar is already illegal, and 
he preferred that environment. 

“There was nothing better 
than going out and knowing there 
wouldn’t be smoke,” Raysyrus 
said. “It’s infringement on my 
liberties to have to breathe sec- 
ond-hand smoke.” 

Customer Rene Kirby said 
he thinks a total ban would be a 
mistake. 

“I think we should have 
smoking and nonsmoking estab- 
lishments,” Kirby said. “Instead, 
we're being told what we can do 
and where we can do it.” 

Ri-Ra’s bartender Nathan 
Welsh said he remembers prob- 
lems occurring at his hometown 


in Montana when smoking was 
banned. So many people went 
outside to smoke and dropped 
their cigarette butts on the 
ground, that littering became a 
major problem. Smokers also 
tended to be loud outside and 
began violating noise ordinances, 
Welsh said. Drunken driving also 
increased because smokers 
would go to bars in other towns 
without a smoking ban and then 
drive home. 

“(The law) created such a 
problem that they ended up 
repealing it,’ Welsh said. 

The Burlington ban contin- 
ues to worry O'Reilly. 

“People get so emotional 
about this issue,” O’Reilly said. 
“Maybe everyone should cool 
their jets and sit around and work 
out a compromise.” 
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drew more than 10 million people in more than 600 cities. 


— Burlington 


crowd protests 


lraq war 


Photos by Josh Cooper 
A crowd of about 50 demonstrators line the top of Church Street on Feb. 15. The 
group joined protesters in more than a 130 cities across the globe, in counties 
including England, Ireland, Switzerland, Mozambique and China. They are 
marking the one-year anniversary of a worldwide protest of the war in Iraq that 


John Long stands 
alone across the street 


S.A. donates $1,000 
to VH1 Save the Music 


By Kristen Braley 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association gave $1,000 to 
VH1 Save the Music Foundation on Feb. 3. A 
group of St. Michael’s Residence Life mem- 
bers will present the gift at a conference on 
Feb. 27-29. 

VH1 Save the Music is a program dedi- 
cated to improving the quality of education in 
U.S. public schools by restoring their music 
program. 

Six Residence Life members will attend 
the regional Northeast Affiliate of College 
and University Residence Halls conference at 
the end of the month. St. Michael’s sent five 
Residence Life members to the conference 
for the first time in November 2003. 

Second-time delegates include senior 
resident coordinator Laura McDaniel and jun- 
ior resident assistants Melissa Koehler and 
Thato Ratsebe. First-time delegates are soph- 
omore RAs Andrew Kaiser and Erin 
Wakeham. Assistant Director of Residence 
Life Brian Lee is the adviser. 

The conference selects a nonprofit organ- 
ization based on an annual theme and asks 
attending colleges and universities to try to 
raise money for that organization. This year 
the conference selected VH1 Save the Music 
for its theme of Broadway. It is one of eight 
regional conferences within the National 
Association of College and University 
Residence Hall. 


“The students came up with the idea of 
asking the S.A. for the donation, and prepared 
the presentation and made it happen,” Lee 
said. 

The S.A. voted unanimously to give the 
money to VH1 Save the Music. It obtained 
the money for the donation from the Senate 
General Reserve Budget, which before the 
meeting stood at about $10,000, S.A. 
President Corinne O’Connor said. 

The vote had to pass by a two-thirds 
majority.-of the voting population of the 
Senate, which is roughly 32 members, 
O’Connor said. 

“We were very close to being in tears 
after having been awarded the $1,000,” 
McDaniel said. 

The participants hope to raise more 
money before the conference, McDaniel said. 

Residence Life will spend $1,000 out of 
its own personal budget to send these five stu- 
dents and Lee to the conference. This 
includes registration fees, lodging and travel 
costs, Lee said. Kaiser has also asked the St. 
Michael’s radio station, WWPYV, to donate 
money. 

When the group returned from the first 
conference in 2003, they shared their experi- 
ence with other Residence Life staff. 

“The students met with Director of 
Residence Life Lou DiMasi to discuss what 
they learned, as well as continuing and possi- 
bly establishing some type of Residence Hall 
Organization. A Residence Hall Organization 


from the crowd of 
demonstrators, yelling 
for “victory” rather 
than peace. The words 
“Dean is done” are 
painted across Long’s 


would be similar to a combination of the S.A. 
and Residence Life, McDaniel said. 

“Our attendance at the first conference 
was sort of a ‘trial’ to see if it was something 
our students would be interested in,” Lee 


“NEACURH promotes community- 
building and leadership skills by giving us the 
opportunity to learn from other schools,” 
McDaniel said. 

Lee sent out an e-mail to all RAs and 





backpack, as he 


and waves his 
American flag. 


chantes patriotic songs 


RCs, telling them a little bit about the confer- 
ence and inviting them to go. It was on a first- 
come, first-served basis, Lee said. 

McDaniel was glad she could attend the 
conference two years in a row. 

“It’s exciting to be a second-time dele- 
gate to help prepare the first-time delegates,” 
McDaniel said. She said she hopes the new 
delegates will take away the same excite- 
ment, the same “wow” feeling she had at her 


said. “It turns out that they were very inter- 
ested, and thus our reason for going to this 
conference.” 

“The NEACUHR 
opened my eyes to how special my job really 
is,” said sophomore RA Elizabeth Madlem, 
who attended the first conference in 2003. 
“To see all these other students who were 
completely passionate about residential life 
and community really sparked a passion with- 


conference really 


first conference. 


in me.” 
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NEW CLUB: College Republicans hope to provide students with another political view 


Continued from Page 1 


showing “inertia” when it comes 
down to getting students 
involved in political activities. 

“| was really pleased to see 
first-year students had that much 
interest in politics,” Kuklis said. 
“For too long at St. Michael’s, 
we've had an overwhelmingly 
skewed perspective.” 

‘Though other Republican 
groups have formed over the 
years, this new club is the first 
one on campus since 1999, said 
Director of Student Activities 
Jennifer Cernosia. 

It takes hard work and com- 
mitment to keep a club going, 
Kuklis said. 

u “If the kids are as motivated 
as they seem to be, | think it’s a 
good shot,” he said. 

Tobey said he realized in 
September the college lacked a 
diverse political environment. He 
did research on the Internet and 
discovered the College Repub- 
lican National Committee Web 
site. 

In November, Tobey, 
McCusker and Dubuque started 


putting together a possible club. 
They contacted state and national 
advisers who helped them along 
the way. After the winter break, 
they sent out e-mails to students. 

“We got a fairly decent 
response,” Tobey said. Many stu- 
dents commended them, he said, 
while some students opposed the 
club. 

For any new club to gain 
recognition at the college, it first 
has to present information to the 
S.A. president, vice president,and 
secretary of student policy. The 
paperwork involved a mission 
statement, constitution and a list 
of 15 members. 

Tobey, McCusker and 
Dubuque had to show their group 
would benefit the St. Michael’s 
student body, Walker said. 

“| thought the proposal was 
well done and the club was some- 
thing that was needed on cam- 
pus,” Walker said. The S.A. 
Senate and representatives have 
the final say he said. 

“Both sides gave great argu- 
ments,” Walker said, referring to 
students who were for or against 
the club. “It’s a good thing when 


we get our peers really saying 
what they believe and really 
thinking about what’s best, not 
only for this year, but also for the 
future of the Student Associ- 
ation.” 

According to Jan. 27 meet- 
ing minutes, some S.A. members 
didn’t think the club needed to 
exist. Some were also skeptical 
about supporting a partisan club, 
while other said they thought the 
organization should join the col- 
lege’s Political Science Club. 

lf the College Republicans 
were to join the Political Science 
Club, they would not be able to 
achieve their goals, Tobey said 

The group members said 
they wouldn’t be able to invite 
speakers and bring conservatives 
together because the Political 
Science Club has different objec- 
tives. 

“It would be like the intra- 
mural hockey team joining the 
varsity team,” Tobey said. 

Tobey also said there was 
controversy over funding the new 
club. Because the organization is 
affiliated with the Republican 
Party, the S.A. Constitution states 


the S.A. can only provide the 
club a “one-time allocation for a 
specific purpose.” 

However, Tobey said the 
club doesn’t need 
Instead, members will probably 
pay dues. Because the club won't 
require funding from the S.A., it 
also won't promote itself as just 
an independent association. 

“Anyone affiliated or associ- 
ated with St. Michael’s College 
can be a member,” Tobey said. 

Dubuque said they would 
also encourage their members to 
join the Political Science Club so 
they could have a voice there, 
too. 


money. 


There is a general perception 
that the Political Science Club is 
“far too liberal,” member Gatien 
Gaujac said. Reffering to the 
College Republicans, Gaujac said 
there was also a consensus that 
the Political Science Club would 
“burn them at the stake.” 

“Well, a moderate Repub- 
lican will be running for leader of 
the Political Science Club next 
year,” Gaujac said about himself, 
adding that he was certain he 
would get the position. 


The Political Science Club is 
mostly comprised of liberals but 
is open to other groups, Political 
Science Club leader Sarah Backe 
said, according to Jan. 27 S.A. 
minutes. 

Backe declined to comment 
for this story. 

Political Science Club mem- 
ber Ember Oparowski said the 
new organization is a good way 
to get more people involved. 

Tobey, _ McCusker and 
Dubuque will lead the club this 
year but said their positions will 
be opening for voting new year. 














HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


Essex, close to SMC 


$395 per month 


plus utilities per student 


3-, 4- or 5-bedroom houses with hard- 
wood floors. Ready May 1 and June 1. 


Call 879-0333 io. more info. 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Prestige vs. Independence 


It’s official. Next year St. Michael’s will move closer to it’s 
goal of becoming a completely residential college. With the 
completion of Canterbury and Pontigny halls, two new suite- 
style dorms, the college is adding 81 more beds and allowing 
for more students to live on campus. Unfortunately, this addi- 
tion is taking away from a privilege many upperclassmen antic- 
ipate as they enter their final years at the college: off-campus 
housing. 

Although it is impossible for a college to brag that it is 
entirely residential, St. Michael’s is almost there. Essentially, 
higher tuition while ccombined with a lower room-and-board 
fee for on-campus living puts financial pressure on students to 
live on campus. 

At a Feb. 3 Student Association meeting, a member of the 
administration stated that 97 percent of the residence halls need 
to be filled to make the college’s budget work. But why should 
students’ happiness be sacrificed for money? 

Academics and campus life are two things that make a col- 
lege appear more prestigious. But does eliminating off-campus 
housing make a college more prestigious? It doesn’t. Let’s be 
reasonable. A prestigious reputation begins in the admissions 
offices. When applying to the college, there is definitely a feel- 
ing of selectivity oozing from the application pages. Whether 
this follows through to the actual acceptance stage is still debat- 
able. Having more on-campus beds available is not going posi- 
tion the college any differently in the minds of prospective par- 
ents and students. It is merely going to allow the college more 
bragging rights. It is a similar phenomenon to why a person 
would sky dive. He sky dives so he can brag to his friends that 
he jumped out of an airplane and they didn’t. 

Next year the college will be able to proudly boast that up 
to 98 percent of its students live on campus. That’s great. It 
would be interesting to see how the tour guides pitch that figure 
to prospective students. “And as for the living situations at the 
college, you can look forward to four years of supervised living 
and limited independence.” 

College is said to be a time for students to learn to become 
self-supporting, independent people. But how much independ- 
ence can really be obtained with on-campus housing? 
Obtaining food isn’t an issue because Alliot and Greensleeves 
are within walking distance and pre-paid. Rent is paid for, 
Physical Plant is a phone call away, and an RA is on call 24 
hours a day so you don’t have to solve any of your own prob- 
lems if you don’t want to. 

Off-campus housing should be seen as a complement to the 
college, not a curse. St. Michael’s should be proud that its stu- 


dents feel they have acquired the necessary knowledge, skills . 


and independence to take such a huge step forward in their 
lives. There can be no better way to show that independence 
than living on your own, and the college should embrace every 
student’s request for such a decision. 


(ore (l 


Correction 


In last week’s editorial, we said the Federal Communcations 


Cate Westberg 
Executive Editor 


Commission had fined CBS and MTV for showing Janet 
Jackson’s “wardrobe malfunction.” Fines are being considered 
but have not been levied. 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. 
our readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be 
edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


We encourage 





Photo of the week 





A skier rides a rail at Burlington’s Winterfest on Saturday, Feb. 14. 
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Black inventors contribute to our daily lives 


By Johnathan Brunson 
Technician 
(North Carolina State U.) 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Black 
History Month is not just a his- 
tory lesson that lasts through 
February each year. Black histo- 
ry applies to all of our lives, no 
matter what race or ethnicity we 
are. As college students, tech- 
nology that we frequently use on 
a daily basis is made possible by 
African-American inventors. 

Last Tuesday, the alarm 
rang on my clock (Benjamin 
Banneker, 1791) at 8 a.m. It was 
cold in the room when I awoke 
because I had the air conditioner 
(Frederick M. Jones, 7/12/1949) 
running all night. I turned on the 
lights (Thomas Edison and his 
African-American student, 
Lewis Latimore, 3/21/1827) so I 
could see better. 

I took a shower and walked 
past the toilet (T. Elkins, 1897) 
over to the sink to brush my 
teeth. I put my prescription con- 
tacts in my eyes so I could see. I 
found my hairbrush (Lydia D. 
Newman) then unfolded my 
ironing board (Sarah Boone, 
12/30/1887) so I could iron the 
wrinkles out of my T-shirt. I put 
on my clothes and on my way 
out, I got a piece of fruit out of 
the refrigerator (John Standard, 
7/14/1894). I did not feel like 
eating a peanut butter (George 
Washington Carver, 1896) and 
jelly sandwich this morning. 

The telephone (Alexander 
Graham Bell and Granville 
Woods, 12/2/1884) rang, and I 
rushed to answer it, thinking it 
was an important phone call. It 
was only a Discover card repre- 
sentative who said the company 
would give my remaining bal- 
ance to a credit agency if I did 
not make a payment soon. I give 
it up to bill collectors because 
they will call you at 6 a.m. if 
they have to in order to catch 
you before you run out. I felt a 
little irritated, so it took me a 
few minutes to open my door 
because my lock (W.A. Martin) 
was acting funny. 


On my way down to the 
front desk, instead of taking the 
stairs, I took the elevator 
(Alexander Miles, 8/11/1867). I 
bought a stamp (Walter B. 
Purvis, 2/27/1883) to put on my 
envelope. I placed the envelope 
in the mailbox (Paul L. 
Downing, 8/27/1891) on my 
way out of the dorm. 

I bumped into a friend of 


mine who said he was late for 


class because he lost his floppy 
disk (John P. Moon, early 
1960s) with his paper on it. He 
said he probably was not going 
to make it to class today because 
he had to retype his paper. I 
wished him luck as I crossed 
Western Boulevard, which is the 
road where cars are constantly 
rushing through red traffic lights 
(Garret A. Morgan, 1923). 

I went to my first class of 
the day and a first-year girl’s 
cell phone (Henry Sampson, 
7/6/1971) rang in class. I can 
understand it ringing one time, 
but her phone rang about. three 
times, and she finally cut it off 
when the professor screamed, 
“Please turn off your cell phone! 
Everyone make sure to turn off 
your cell phones before coming 
to class!” 

I asked myself why people 
still come in classes with their 
cell phones on, as if cell phones 
impress people when fourth and 
fifth graders are rocking cel 
phones now. 

On my way out of class, I 
picked up a free ESPN key 
chain (F.J. Loudin, 1/9/1894) off 
the table in front of Witherspoon 
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cinema. I said “excuse me” to 
the janitor as I passed him at the 
door where he was using his 
Windex (A.L. Lewis, 1892) to 
clean the windows. 

I wore a big coat. It was 
humid and raining. If I had 
watched the news before I left 
for class this morning, I would 
have heard an accurate weather 
forecast (Philip ncaeaa 
1990). cote an 

- IT was hungry, so I wet to 
Clark Dining Hall. On my way 
up the stairs, two guys passed 
me on bicycles (Isaac R. 
Johnson). After I finished eating 
dinner and ice cream (Augustus 
Jackson, 1832), I walked slowly 
across the floor where a cafete- 
ria worker paused with his mop 
(Thomas W. Stewart, 1893). I 
walked to my dorm to chill out 
for the afternoon. 

This was half of a By I 
owed largely to  African- 
Americans’ inventions, which 
are everywhere. If you are a 
female who gets up for an 8 a.m. 
class every day at 6 a.m. to use 
that straightening comb to get 
your hair on point for the day, 
remember Madam C.J. Walker 
(circa 1905). If you drive a car 
with a stick shift, remember 
Richard Spikes (2/28/1932). 
When you finish class and then 
watch TV for the rest of the 
afternoon, do me a favor and 
remember Joseph N. Jackson 
when you’ re holding that remote 
control in your hand and flip- 
ping through the channels. 


— U-Wire 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


If you could have stopped 
aging at any point in your life, 
when would it be and why? 











“1 would hesitate to answer 
because | think my best year 
is yet to come.” 










Jennie Cernosia, 
Director of Student Activities 










‘High school because it was 
a lot of fun and | had a great 
time.” 






Richard Cogliano, '06 







“Now (18) probably because 
| have the most freedom 
right now.” 






 Eleen Attridge, O07 
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“Eighteen or 19 because you 
still feel invicible. Once you 
ann ee aes starts to 







= oe Langevin, 04. = 









. Mi Nolte Yu, South Korea 





‘Right now because I’m in 
_ my prime.” 


Dave Pilon, '04 






‘Thirteen because eighth- 
grade was awesome. It was 
between the point of having 
responsibility and not. It was 
a good time.” 













Tree Goretti, '05 






“| wouldn’t have stopped 
because there are a lot of 
better things ahead.” 


Anthony Gomez, ’07 






Fun at Burlington’s Winterfest 





Photos by Amy Weinstock 


On Saturday, Feb. 14, snowboarders and ice sculptures were part of Burlington’s annual Winterfest. The 
event took place on and around the Burlington waterfront. With the street blocked off to vehicles and mounds 
of snow dumped to fill the area, many snowboarders and skiers tested their skills on jumps near the bottom 
of College Street. More than a dozen ice sculptures, such as the genie above, were among some of the sights. 


What’s in a name? 


In a college of 1,900 students, 271 still manage 
to share same name; others are more original 


By James Whitman 
Staff Writer 


At St. Michael’s College, 
1,900 undergrads walk the cam- 
pus each day. Most nod to one 
another, even if they’re unsure of 
the other’s name. In many cases 
students are at least familiar with 
a version of the name, whether it 


_ be a nickname, last name or first 


name. However, here on campus 
we are better off addressing each 
other by last name or nickname 
because 271 of us share the same 
first names. 

St. Michael, leader of heav- 
en’s armies, patron saint of sol- 
diers and our school’s namesake, 
shares his name with 76 under- 
graduates. Translated as “Who is 
Like God,” Michael is the most 
popular male’s name on campus. 
Coming in second is Matthew, or 
“Gift of God,” with 42 students. 
A close third is Christopher, or 
“Christ. Bearer,” with 34. 

The women are a little more 
diverse in the name sharing but 
not by much. Elizabeth, Jessica 
and Megan, also spelled Meghan, 
lead for most common female 
names. 

According to  behindthe- 
name.com, Jessica — a name 
shared by 37 women on campus 
— was coined by Shakespeare, 
comes from the Hebrew word 
Ischa, and means “God Sees.” 
Elizabeth, or “Consecrated to 
God,” is shared by 30 of our 
schoolmates. And Megan, which 
means “Power,” is the third com- 
mon female name and is shared 
by 32 students. 

Beyond the religious mean- 
ings, parents choose a first name 
for other reasons. 


Some parents look to them- 
selves and hand off the name that 
has treated them so well over the 
years. Others buy a book, packed 
cover-to-cover with names. 
Some even let inspiration do the 
job. 

Sophomore Orla O’Brien 
received her first name from her 
mother’s good friend, who died 
in a car accident in Ireland. 

Junior Maeve Carter’s father 
named her three other siblings 
and it only seemed fair that her 
mother named her. Only the 
name of an Irish queen was good 
enough for her daughter. 

Mike. Manning, a junior and 
one of the 76 sharers, was named 
after his grandfather — who is 
also named Mike Manning. 
Junior Mike Christopher, who 
uses two of St. Michael’s most 
popular names, is the fourth gen- 
eration of his family to use the 


_names. 


First-year Obinna Onwuch- 
ekwa doesn’t share his name with 
anyone on campus and was 
named after his Nigerian uncle. 

Names don’t always have to 
come from family or even have 
sentimental value. Sophomores 
Melanie Harvey and Kristen 
Baslik received their names 
through acquaintances of their 
fathers. 

“My dad had a co-worker 
Melanie, and he fell in love with 
the name. Not her though, just 
the name,” Harvey said. 

Baslik has a different story. 
“My uncle owns a restaurant on 
the Cape, and my parents would 
work there in the summers right 
after they were married. There 
was a cute lady who waited 
tables with them named Kristen,” 





Top 10 names 
2003 1900 


Girls 


1. Mary 

2. Helen 

3. Anna 

4. Margaret 
5. Ruth 

6. Elizabeth 
7. Marie 

8. Rose 

9. Florence 
10. Bertha 


1. Emily 

2. Emma 
3. Madison 
4, Hannah 
5. Hailey 
6. Sarah 

7. Kaitlyn 
8. Isabella 
9. Olivia 
10. Abigail 


Boys 


1. Jacob 

2. Aidan 

3. Ethan 

4. Matthew 
5. Nicholas 
6. Joshua 
7. Ryan 

8. Michael 
9. Zachary 
10. Tyler 


4. John 

2. William 
3. James 
4. George 
5. Charles 
6. Joseph 
7. Frank 
8. Henry 
9. Robert 
10. Harry 


she said. “And so, after Mom car- 
ried me for nine months, she still 
gave Dad permission to name me 
after the cute lady.” 
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A hidden treasure from 
the 16th century revealed 


Nicole Manchisi 
Staff Writer 


A year ago, St. Michael’s 
archivist Liz Scott was intro- 
duced to a collection of more 
than 250 rare books in the 
Special Collections Room in the 
Durick Library. 

Under Scott’s supervision, 
several of these rare 
books were put on 
display in a special 
exhibit titled Arch- 
ival Treasures: 
Incunabula and 
Rare Books Exhi- 
bit. 

Scott is not 
sure how St 
Michael’s 
obtained these 
books. Some 
were given to the 









college from the 
Society of St. 
Edmund, which 
founded the col- 
lege. The books 
will remain 
property of St. Michael’s and will 
be on display until the end of 
March. 

“Some of them were part of 
the original library but not all of 
them,” Scott said. “People knew 
they were old books but didn’t 
know the details. It was never a 
priority to work with them.” 

As the college’s centennial 
celebration approached, Scott 
began to prepare the exhibit. 

“| guess we were asked to do 
an exhibit by the President’s 
Office. We would have done 
something eventually but were 
urged with the centennial cele- 
bration,” Scott said. 

The President’s Office paid 
senior Chandra Hanson to assist 
Scott in preparing this exhibit for 
the centennial celebration. 

“My main role was to do 
research that would be useful in 
making selections — which books 
to display and what to say about 
them. | was also actively 
involved in the mounting of the 
exhibit and the writing of some 
of the narrative text,” Hanson 
said. “It was an honor and privi- 
lege to be both recommended and 





involved. These books are an 
important part of our cultural her- 
itage, and St. Michael’s is incred- 
ibly fortunate to have such a col- 
lection.” 

“Incunabula,” the word used 
to describe the books, signifies 
childhood or infancy. The word 
was first applied to early printed 
books by German writer Bernard 











All the books are written in a 
script-like font. One book con- 
tains marginalia, where the 
owner wrote notes along the mar- 
gins of the pages. 

Not many students in the 
library stopped as they passed the 
exhibit, located in the center of 
the library near the newspapers 
and periodicals. ; 

“I can’t read any of the 
words,” senior Mark 
Hamylak said. “I think 


cool. | like the texture 
of it, but | would be 
too afraid to use any 
of them because | 
think | might break 
them.” 
Michelle 
McCaffrey, refer- 


tions librarian, 
hasn’t noticed 
many _ students 
around the 
exhibit since the 


Photos by Josh Cooper centennial cele- 


van Mallinckoldt of Munster 
Cathedral in the 1600s. The 
exhibit explains that eight to 20 
million Incunabula are believed 
to have been printed between 
1455 and 1490. An estimated 
400,000 known volumes have 
survived in complete form. 

“The books in the collection 
date from 1474 through 1903, 
Hanson said. “Six ofthe works 
date to the 15th century. These 
are ... books from the cradle age 
of printing, and they are featured 
predominantly in the exhibit. Just 
over half of the books were print- 
ed in the 18th century, nearly a 
third in the 17th, and 26 in the 
16th. All of the incunabula are in 
Latin; Latin was the language in 
use at the time among the small 
group of people writing and read- 
ing manuscripts.” 

Though the books have been 
maintained throughout the years, 
time and use has aged them. The 
leather covers of many of the 
books have been worn, and many 
of the pages are warped and 
stained. One book’s leather and 
wood binding has holes caused 
by book worms. 


bration began. 
She explained that student tour 
guides often bring families of 
prospective students to the exhib- 
it. 
“Maybe the idea of old 
books is not as intriguing as it 
used to be,” McCaffrey said. “It’s 


possible that books have already 


been looked at as less important, 
but that’s just my theory.” 

She thinks students might 
not know about the exhibit, and 
more publicity toward students, 
rather than the general public, 
would help students understand 
its significance. 

After the exhibit, the books 
will go back into the Special 
Collections Room in the library. 
Students will then be able to see 
the books only if they ask for 
them. 

“| think it’s pretty unusual 
for a school of our size to have a 
collection like this,” Hanson said 
“!'d really encourage people to 
take advantage of the chance to 
learn a little bit about the sub- 
ject.” 








this book is really - 


ence and instruc- . 


These are only a few of the books on display in the Durick Library until the end of March. The earliest book 
pictured was printed in 1518. According to library services, all books date back to the birth of printing. These 
rare volumes were produced on a moveable type printing press invented by Johann Gutenberg around 1450. 


HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Your versatile personality will keep you wel- 
come among many different groups of peo- 
ple, but you can’t consider everybody a true 
friend. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Poor judgment and bad decisions can 
potentially lead to physical harm. This 
week, don’t take too many unnecessary 
chances. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Last week you had more fun than you prob- 
ably should have. This week it’s time to 
buckle down and deal with responsibilities. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

This week your natural charm and friendly 
character can help you find that someone 
special. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

This week an old friend will come into your 
life and teach you a new talent. Although 
the skill might not prove useful now, it might 
in the long run. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
Money troubles can annihilate plans made 


months in advance. Although you might not =| 


want the help it never hurts to turn to your 


parents for aid. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Insensitive friends will leave you out of 
important plans. Simmering will only lead to 


3 - a blowout. This week, speak your mind. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 
Procrastination is the key to failure, and this 
week you will learn that lesson the hard 
way if you let pleasures distract you. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Relationships can be tricky things and some- 
times discretion is the key to happiness. Try 
solving problems by talking to your signifi- 
cant other before going to a friend for 
advice. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Fate is a busy woman and she can only do 
so much. The rest is in your hands. To prevent 
this week from being boring, take a chance 
and introduce yourself to a stranger. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Family can be the most supportive people in 
your life. Take this week as an opportunity 
to go home and get reacquainted with 
them. They need you as much as you need 
them. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

This week you might think you're losing your 
mind, but you're only disorganized. Take 
some time and assign everything a place 
and life might not seem as hectic. 
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New artwork for dining room revealed 


Artists-in-residence Keith Miller and George Madarasz unveil their work 


By Matt DeLuca 
Staff Writer 


On Friday, Feb. 13, students, 
faculty and staff gathered in the 
Green Mountain Dining Room to 
welcome the addition of two new 
paintings to the college’s grow- 
ing collection of modern art. 

The Department of Human 
Resources and the St. Michael's 
Art Committee co-sponsored a 
Community: Coffee Hour with 
2003 artists-in-residence Keith 
Miller and George Madarasz. 
Miller and Madarasz spent June 
on campus, each working on his 
own pieces of art. The works 
were given as gifts to the college 
at the coffee hour. 

The unveiling, which was 
open to the public, consisted of 
the revealing of the artists pieces 
as well as a raffle in which select 
pieces from the college’s collec- 
tion were given to lucky partici- 
pants. 

Senior Brian Caggiano was 
passing through Alliot when the 
unveiling took: pre ah ‘he 
decided to stay. Si 

“| think it’s*really nk thiot 
St. Mike’s has a program like 
this,” Caggiano said. “I was 
wondering where these paintings 
came from.” Caggiano was refer- 
ring to the se series of paintings th that _ 
hangin the.dining FOOM-(9) 4». 

Madarasz_ was born a 
Hungary, but has been living in 
New York City for the past 20 
years. He heard about the pro- 
gram through a fellow artist-and 
decided to apply. iliy 


bo yters 
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“It’s always a great opportu- 
nity to get away from your rou- 
tine, daily life and concentrate on 
creating paintings,” Madarasz 
said. 

Madarasz’s art career began 
when he was 14. He enrolled ina 


high school of visual arts, where. 


he. learned. how to become an 
otattistesann E 
“4. began dudying Sovinting 


first, but as.| learned more about 


artists like Van Gogh, Monet and 


Gauguin, | started to develop a 


kind of romantic attitude about 
being a painter. | studied their 


Dining Room. 


work, and especially their lives,” 
Madarasz said. 

Madarasz also said being an 
artist isn’t easy. 

“Being a painter is a constant 
struggle. So those of us who 
chose to keep doing it are kind of 
obsessed and compelled to keep 


doing it,” Madarasz said. “I don’t. 3 
_ think: it? 's as romantic as it used. to. 
' be. It becomes.a sort of conscious 

behavior to express freedom and_ 


do it freely. 

“This attitude, being on the 
avant-garde, sometimes creates 
conflicts with others. Sometimes 





Photos by Amy Weinstock 
ABOVE: George Madarasz talks about the artwork he 
completed while spending th summer at St. Michael’s. 
Madarasz completed two peices which he titled _ 
“Branches.” One was done with oil on canvas and the 
other, pictured above, with charcoal on paper. 


LEFT: Painter Keith Miller of Long Island, N.Y., 
describes his work, ‘“‘Wrestling Men,” which he created 
using ink and wash on paper. Miller’s and Madarasz’s 
artwork will remain on display in the Green Mountain 


it also means to reach back to tra- 
ditions, to be “retro,” if your mes- 
sage requires you to do so.” 

Miller, who also came to St. 
Michael’s from New York City, 
heard about the artist-in-resi- 
dence program from. friend 
Nancy Goldenberg, who partici- 
pated in the program a few. years 
ago.,-;. nun 
Just fees college Miller 
decided he wanted to pursue a 
career in art when he attended 
New York State’s summer school 
of the arts under his artistic men- 
tor, Viggo Maddsen. 
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Miller said he enjoyed living 
at St. Michael’s. 

“| loved St. Mike’s and 
Vermont in the summer,” Miller 
said. “The studio was beautiful 
and the people | met were inter- 
esting and really nice.” 

Miller’s: art will be on dis- 
play in the Green Mountain 
Dining Room~ along with 
Madarasz’s piece. 

“| hope people like it,” 
Miller said. 

For eight years, the artist-in- 
residence program has recruited 
artists to live and work on cam- 
pus in the summer. The college 
covers their room and board costs 
in exchange for the work of art 
they complete while in residence, 
said Amy Werbel, chairwoman of 
the art committee. 

“Over the years, we have 
deliberately kept recruiting low- 
key, mostly relying on a mailing 
list for fliers and on word-of- 
mouth,” Werbel said. 

Werbel said the program has 
never been short of applicants. 
She said that the program allows 
the college to build a steady col- 
lection of modern art without 
spending a lot of money. 

“We believe that the pres- 
ence of interesting art on campus 
is a necessary component of a 
good liberal. arts education,” 
Werbel said. ._ 

During the event, slides were 
also shown featuring the work of 
this year’s upcoming artists-in- 
residence, Daniel Heyman, Heidi 
Pollard and Jen Mazza, 





Sandler and Barrymore reunite on screen for big laughs 


By Abby Sweetser 
A&E Editor 


Like many American cou- 
ples on Valentine’s Day, my 
boyfriend and | chose to go to 
dinner and a movie. This year 
the date movie of choice was 
“50 First Dates,” starring Adam 
Sandler and Drew Barrymore. 
The movie did its job well, serv- 
ing as a romantic comedy that 
both men and women can enjoy. 

Sandler plays Henry Roth, a 
likable Hawaiian marine biolo- 
gist who has a bit of a commit- 
ment problem. 

This all changes when he 
meets Lucy, (Drew Barrymore). 
Lucy is talented, fun, and never 
remembers anything for more 
than a day. Her memory prob- 
lems stem from a car accident, 
and instead of dealing with her 
problems, her family perpetually 
repeats the day of the car acci- 
dent for her. 

Suddenly Henry enters her 
life, and he goes out of his way 
to woo her every single day, 
eventually creating a tape that 
lets her learn about her problem. 

The plot is interestitig 
enough, certainly not your typi- 
cal boy-meets-girl comedy, but 


it’s still pretty easy to guess 
where the movie is headed right 
from the start. 

Sandler and Barrymore are” 
seasoned actors who have a 
good spark going between them. 
This was proven in their first 
romantic comedy together, 
1998's “The Wedding Singer.” 
There’s something believable 
about the beauty-and-the-goof- 
ball relationship between these 


’ two. When they share the screen, 


it’s bound to be both entertaining 
and earnest. 

The biggest surprise in this 
movie comes from its supporting 
cast, Sandler movie regulars like 
Rob Schneider, Blake Clark and 
Allen Covert. These three, as 
well as the other supporting cast- 
members like Dan Aykroyd, tend 
to steal the show every time they 
come on screen. 

Many of the big laughs in 
this film come not from the two 
stars, but from Schneider and 
Sean Astin, a newbie to the 
Sandler universe. Schneider’s 
crazy antics as a horny Hawaiian 
native named Ula, are always 
amusing as he falls through 
boats, gets bitten by a shark and 
tries to dissuade Henry from 
going after Lucy. 





“50 First Dates” 

Director: Peter Segal’ 

Writer: George Wing 

Starring: Adam Sandler, Drew 
Barrymore 

Rating: 7.5 out of 10 


Astin plays Lucy’s steroid- 
using brother, Doug, who lisps 
and never wears anything but 
mesh shirts and tight biker 
shorts. The character is so hilari- 
ous it doesn’t even matter what 
he’s saying, you’re going to be 
laughing. 

The beautiful scenery of 
Hawaii, the newcomers who 
play locals, and the talented ani- 
mals that Henry works with all 
add to this movie and give it an 
authentic and amusing feel. 

Most women should enjoy 
the romantic side of Sandler as 
he writes songs, brings flowers 
and creates crazy scenarios just 
to get the girl-to like him. But 
there are still plenty of immature 
bathroom jokes and physical 
comedy to keep the men 
amused. 





Photo from Columbia Pictures Industries Inc. 
Henry Roth (Sandler) falls in love with Lucy Whitmore (Barrymore), 
only to find out that every night she forgets who he is and he must woo 
her again in this predictable, but fun, new romantic comedy. 


This movie isn’t going to 
win great awards or go down in 
history for being groundbreak- 
ing, but it is-a good way to 


spend a few hours if you're up 
for some immature, romantic 
fun. 
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Estrogen Fest calendar of events 


THURSDAY Feb. 19 

8 p.m. “Opening Night Broadway Revue: pone the Lives of 
Women in Musical Theatre,” directed by Shawn Lipenski 
9 p.m. Opening night wine reception at Le Gallerie at Opaline, fea ne 
» -turing performance by jazz/pop band Color Complex. = 


FRIDAY Feb. 20 

7 p.m. “Your Name In Cellulite,” directed by Gail Noonan 

7:15 p.m. Performance by comic/storyteller Jane Goldman a 
7:45 p.m. “Lip,” directed by Tracy Moffett and Gail Hillberg — 

8 p.m. Performance by poet Rose Pulliam 

8:15 p.m: Speakers: The Paradigm Project 

8:25 p.m. Awards presentation 

8:40 p.m. Performance by pop singer Missy Bly 

9:15 p.m. “Nobody Knows My Name,” directed by Rachel Raimist 


SATURDAY Feb, 21 

1 p.m. “Filming Desire: A Journey Through Women's Cinema,” 
directed by Marie Mandy 

2:05 p.m. “Camen Miranda: Bananas Is My Business,” directed . 
Helena Solberg 

3:30 p.m. Performances by salsa dancers from SalsaLina Studios 
and singers from Nothern Women's Voices 

4 p.m. “Jane: An Abortion Service,” directed by Kate Kirtz and Nell 
Lundy 

6 p.m. Performances by musicians Hannah, Enns and Penelope 
Wall, and dancers from Sacred Dances 

7 p.m. “My Left Breast,” directed by Gerry Rogers 

8 p.m. Performances by pop band Let! s Whisper and Pelvis 
Expressley 

8:30 p.m. “The Perfect Goodnight Kiss,” directed by Alexis 
Holloway, Bill Simmon and Alex Woolfson (World Premiere) 

9 p.m. Performance by artist Sandra Stones 

9:25 p.m. Feature film to be announced 


SUNDAY Feb. 22 

1 p.m. “Attraction,” directed by Alexis Holloway; “Focus On Me,” 
directed by Nini Hadjis; “Only A Farmer,” directed by Arthur Bell 

2 p.m. “Wrestling with Manhood,” directed by Sut Jhally and 
Jackson Katz. Speaker Charlie Corbally, panel discussion to follow 
4 p.m. Performance by improvisational dancers Movement Lab 

5 p.m. Speaker Laura Subin of Women Helping Battered Women, 
performance by vocalist Kim McCrae 

5:30 p.m. “Runaway,” eaten Kim Longionott. Discussion to 
follow : 
7:15 p.m. Performance by belly daneing group Shimmy On 

7:30 p.m. “Signs Of The Times,” directed by Donna Reed and 
Starhawk 


Daily admission to films and performances is a $5 suggested 
donation. Admission to the opening night Broadway revue is $10 in 
advance/$12 day of show. Tickets are available at the Flynn 
Theatre Box Office. 

Please be aware that schedule may change without prior notice 


For additional information go to www.estrogenfest.net 
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Burlington festival to feature 
films on women, by women 


Estrogen Fest celebrates its fourth year and 
extends event to four eee at F DSP OSS 


By Jeff Morton 
Staff Writer 


Four years ago, a student at 
Burlington College organized a 
weekend film festival called “A 
Weekend of Women’s Film,” to 
earn her degree. 

Because of the festival’s 
popularity, it continued as an 
annual event known as Estrogen 
Fest which draws people from all 
over New England. This year, 
organizers extended the festival 
from three days to four and 
moved it to the FlynnSpace in 
hopes of drawing an even larger 
crowd. 

Last year, more than 500 
people attended the Estrogen 
Fest. This year, Alexis Holloway, 
producer of the festival, said she 
hopes extending the festival by 
one day will allow more people 
to attend, 

“The festival is dedicated to 
women in the film industry 
whose films -are widely unseen 
and it’s part of a movement to 
end domestic and sexual vio- 
lence,” Holloway said _., by 

Estrogen Fest . features a 
wide selection of films about vio- 
lence against women, reproduc- 
tive and abortion rights, health, 
body image and sex roles as well 
as lesbianism and feminism. The 
festival will also include per- 
formances, guest speakers and 
panel discussions. 

The target audience for the 
festival because men 
need to evaluate their behavior 
and language toward women, 
Holloway said. She added that 
nearly one-third of their atten- 
dees are men. 

One of the films, “Wrestling 
With Manhood,” gives viewers a 
look at professional wrestling 
and how it is related to sexism, 
homophobia, violence against 
women and bullying in schools. 

A panel discussion will fol- 
low the film and will include St. 
Michael’s college professor of 
psychology, Sharon Lamb. Lamb 
is also the head of the gender 
studies program at St. Michael's 
and has written several books on 
gender and psychology. 

Holloway said that she 
named the event after a specific 
event she encountered while 
attending Burlington College. 

“| overheard a professor that 
| was doing work-study for tell 
some women in his class, who 
were upset with him, that he was 
not going to be part of their 
‘estrogen fest’ in front of all the 
other men in the room. This upset 
me and prompted me to name the 
after this incident,” 
Holloway said. “The festival is a 
celebration of women and their 
rights. This festival is about 
empowering women and their 
choices to define 


is men, 


festival 


themselves.” 

Holloway said she hopes this 
film festival will help break 
down barriers of how women are 
depicted in most films. 

“Women are depicted as sex- 
val in a way that fits a male fan- 
tasy,” she said. 


Kim Swartz, director-of the 


St. Michael’s College Women’s 


Center, said she thought the festi-. 


val sounded interesting and \want- 
ed to attend some of the films 
herself. 

As far as St. Michael’s stu- 
dents attending, Swartz said she 
knew of a few who talked about 
going, but she said she thought 
the February vacation might 
deter some students who might 
otherwise have gone. 

Originally, Holloway want- 
ed the festival to be in March for 
Women’s History Month but the 
FlynnSpace was _ unavailable. 
Next year, she said she hopes to 
hold the festival over the sum- 
mer. 

The films being are from all 
over the world, but there will also 
be a few Vermont films, one of 
which Holloway produced her- 
self. It’s a 12 minute film about 
romance titled “Attraction.” 

Vermont filmmaker Arthur 
Bell’s “Only a Farmer,” a docu- 
mentary about female farmers in 
Vermont, will also be shown. 

When Bell approached 
organizers about showing his 
film, he was told he couldn't 
because he “had a penis,” he said. 
Bell said he was eventually 
allowed to participate in the all- 
women film festival because the 
idea for his film came from his 
female producer, Meagan 
Giroux. 

“The film is a hard look at 
how hard these women farmers 
work,” Bell said. “There is one 
scene with a woman who clean 
eggs one at a time, and it’s 
painful to see how much work 
they do. They just work so hard.” 

Bell said in his work he tries 
to make the women look their 
best. 

“These are not movie stars, 





Photos courtesy of Estrogen Fest 
ABOVE LEFT: Gail Noonan’s animated film, ““Your Name In Cellulite,” 
is a satirical look at natural beauty versus cosmetically enhanced beau- 
ty. ABOVE RIGHT: The 10-minute film “Lip” looks at the roles tradi- 
tionally given to black women in hollywood films. FA R LEFT: “Carmen 
Miranda: Bananas Is My Business” is a feature-length documentary of 
the life of the 1940s “‘Tutti-Frutti Woman.” 


but | wanted to get them to look 
as beautiful as they are, to make 
them as artistically beautiful as 
possible,” he said. 

Although men might watch 
the film and think it is interesting, 
Bell said women watch the film 
really get more out of it. 

When “Only’a Farmer” was’ 
shown at the Vermont 
International Film Festival, Bell 
said, he had an inferesting audi” 
ence reaction. 

“This 80-year-old woman 
came up to me and said, ‘You 
took me right back to when! was 
a girl.’ Her eyes were all lit up | 
could tell<it meant something to 
her, and it'felt good,” Bell said. 

Lake Placid filmmaker, Nini 
Hadjis who works for the Lake 
Placid Film Festival, will show 
her film, “The Perfect Goodnight 
Kiss.” 

The film is unique because it 
has three perspectives of one 
script, which is the autobiograph- 
ical story of Bill Simmon’s expe- 
rience while trying to persuade a 
girl to go out with him. 

Three filmmakers directed 
their interpretation of the script. 
Bill Simmon, a straight man, 
directs a lesbian version, Alex 
Woolfson, a gay man, directs a 
straight version and Alexis 
Holloway, a straight woman, 
directs a gay male version. 

This year’s festival will also 
showcase breast cancer as part of 
its women’s health initiative. 

The Estrogen Fest will open 
on Thursday, Feb. 19, at 8 p.m. 
with a Broadway revue looking 
at the lives of women in musical 
theater. 
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Photo by Amy Weinstock 
Paul Cushing reaches for the 
top of the Tarrant climbing 
wall, which is open 7-9 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. 


Discovering 
the Tarrant 


climbing wall 


By Emily Rand 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students 
walk by the rock climbing 
wall every day on their way 
through Tarrant Recreation 
Center, often giving it nothing 
more than a curious passing 
glance. The wall is open to 
anyone, from expert climbers 
to beginners trying something 
new and fun. 

The wall is open Monday 
through Thursday from 7 p.m. 
to 9 p.m., and is free for any 
St. Michael’s student» to use. 
The only requirement they 
must fulfill is signing a waiv- 


er.the first.time they come to. 


climb. 

Necessary | equipment, 
such as climbing shoes, cara- 
-biners, harnesses and ropes, 
are supplied. _ First-time 
climbers will also find. enthu- 
siastic instructors willing: to 
help them and teach them the 
basics in climbing. 

“This is where a lot of 
people get their first experi- 
ence with climbing,” said 
sophomore Pete Vancini, a 
climbing wall instructor. He 
emphasized many of the 
climbers are walk-ins who 
heard about the wall and 
wanted to give it a try. 

“I walk by it every day, 
and | wanted to see what it’s 
like,” said first-year Sarah 
Hamilton, who recently went 
for her first climb on the wall. 

Vancini said the wall gets 
a consistent turnout all year, 
but the number of students 
using it picks up in the winter, 
largely because rock climbers 
are unable to go outdoors. 

“Climbing is a lot of 
fun,” said sophomore Heather 
Mc-Farland, a climbing wall 
instructor. “I like it because of 
the little challenges along the 
way that | need to overcome.” 

Instructors for the climb- 
ing wall are trained by the 
Wilderness Program in funda- 
mental knowledge about 
climbing and climbing safety. 
The Wilderness Program also 
has opportunities through its 
outdoor programs to become 
certified by the Mountain 
Guides Alliance, a referral 
agency that represents inde- 
pendent guides. 








Geissler goes big in ‘Elevated’ 


Movie features student skiing at Eastern mountains, 
including Stowe, Jay Peak and Mount Washington 


By Katelyn Krumperman 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s junior Kristian 
Geissler made his professional 
skiing debut this year when 
Meathead Films released 
“Elevated,” a ski movie featuring 
some of the most prominent ski 
areas in the East. 

Geissler was born in Chester, 
N.Y., and began skiing at the age 
of 5. He remembers his father 
teaching him how to ski in his 
front yard on little blue «skis. 
When he was 13, Geissler began 
skiing competitively on the 
Freestyle Team at Killington. 
From that point on, ° skiing 
became a part of his daily life. 

“| have always been interest- 
ed in extreme skiing,” Geissler 
said. “l remember watching 
‘Blizzard of Ahs’ (by Greg 
Stump) when | was little. And 
since | was in the East, | figured 
the closest thing to doing that 
stuff (from the movie) would be 
to join the freestyle team.” 

It was while he was on that 
team that Geissler met 
“Elevated” co-star Alec Stall: 


Geissler owes much of where he 


is today to Stall. 


When Geissler’ decided to” 


come to St. Michael’s, Stall was‘a 
sophomore at the University of 


Vermont. Geissler started skiing.. 


with Stall, who introduced him to 
the producer of “Elevated,” 21- 
year-old Geoff McDonald. One 
by one Geissler met the rest of 
the people featured in the film 
and, by December 2002, they 
were all skiing and filming 
together. 

“We became pretty much a 
tight pack, like brothers,” 
Geissler said. 

“| remember when he was 
14, he wore a one-piece ski suit 
and a helmet. He was the first kid 
| ever saw wearing a _ helmet,” 
Stall said. 

Like many people, skiing 


Geissler makes it look easy as he hops down a steep ice fall at Stowe. 


gives Geissler a feeling of free- 
dom and peace. . 
“I like being out in the 


mountains and ‘in ‘different 
places,” Geissler said. “I like 
being away from everything. | 
also love being out with my 
friends, just having fun.” 

Skiing has had the most 
important impact on Geissler’s 
life thus far. He even made his 
class schedule to allow him to ski 
five days a week. 

“Everything | do revolves 
around skiing. Everything | do in 
the summer is for skiing, the 
training, you know, making as 
much money as | can so | can 
afford skiing,” Geissler said. 

But Geissler’s lifestyle isn’t 
as glamorous as it appears. Along 
with doing cool, gutsy tricks 
come injuries. Geissler knows he 
has been fortunate so far. 


Geissler’s greatest fear is 











getting injured to the point where 
he can no longer ski or ride his 
bike. He has had a few close 
calls, which.concerns, his parents. 


“l feel bad for’ (my pdrents)’ 


sometimes after | get hurt, 
because | know that they worry 
about me, and | really don’t want 
them worrying about me,” 
Geissler said. “They always wait 
up at night and everything.” 

Almost a year ago, while 
filming a segment for “Elevated” 
at Stowe, Geissler decided to do a 
front flip of off Balls Falls, a 
notorious cliff band in the 
Kitchen Wall. The previous week 
he had successfully jumped and 
landed the same cliff, so he said 
he thought a front flip was possi- 
ble. It didn’t turn out as well as he 
expected. 

When he landed, his left 


knee made contact with his left 


eye, breaking the orbital bone. 
Geissler was knocked uncon- 
scious and lost about three hours 
of memory. His co-stars were in 
disbelief that he attempted the 
front flip. 

Co-star Chris James, 21, 
known as “Rooster” in the film, 
happened to be taking pictures of 
Geissler and witnessed the jump 
right before his eyes. He said it 
was the craziest thing he has ever 
seen anyone do. 

“Some of the stuff he talks 
about is unrealistic, like jumping 
off things with no landing,” Stall 
said. “He considers things to be 
doable, but in reality they're not. 
When he comes out with us at 
night, he’s a very reserved and in- 
control person, but on the moun- 
tain he’s a completely different 
guy. It’s almost as if he has an 
alter ego; he’s kind of like Jeckyl| 
and Hyde.” 

McDonald describes Geiss- 
ler as “controlled chaos,” refer- 





All photos courtesy of Geoff McDonald 
Above left: Geissler gets a face 
full of snow after a fall. Top: 
Geissler’s injury is featured 
extensively in “Elevated.” Bottom 
left: Stowe Ski Patrol straps 
Geissler in after his front flip 
attempt. 





It feels good to get 
really hurt and then be 
able to come back 
from it stronger than 
you were before. 

— Kristian Geissler 
junior 





ring to the time when he did the 
front flip off Balls Falls. “He 
always is going for it with 100 
percent,” McDonald said. 

McDonald has; been produc- 
ing ski films for several years, 
and he is hoping to build up 
Meathead Films, making the pro- 
duction company better known. 

Being fearless when attempt- 
ing a jump or trick has made 
Geissler a stronger person in life. 

“| think it has made me a 
more confident person. | know | 
can set these goals and then 
accomplish them,” Geissler said. 
“It feels good to get really hurt 
and then be able to come back 
from it stronger than you were 
before.” 

Geissler’s attitude is reflect- 
ed in his personal motto, “Taste 
death, live life.” 

This past summer, 
Geissler was competing in the 
U.S. Open Mountain Biking at 
Mt. Creek, N.J., he got in a bad 
accident, which resulted in a bro- 
ken femur. Even though the doc- 
tors initially said there was a 
chance that his femur would 
never fully heal, Geissler has 
pushed himself every day to 
rehabilitate it back to where it 
was before the accident. 

“| can’t live without (skiing 
or biking). It’s just something | 
have to do, otherwise life would 
be boring, | guess,” Geissler said. 

His colleagues admire and 
respect Geissler’s courage. 

“He's a crazy, insane, sicky, 
huckster, and on top of that, total- 
ly rad,” James said. 


when 
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By Patrick Herlihy 
Staff Writer 


Spring is approaching and many 
people will soon beat their feet on 
local roads and trails. Whether a con- 
sumer is.a' beginning jogger or a vet- 
eran of the paved path, selecting a 
specific pair of shoes could be more 
complicated than a mere search for 
comfort. 

Chronic pain. from overused 
shoes is a common problem among 


runners, including such ailments as | 


shin splints and back trouble. Jenneth 
Parker, a certified athletic trainer 
from The RehabGYM in Williston, 
said many athletes’ problems could 
be resolved, or at least reduced, by a 
new pair of well-selected shoes. 

“We see many athletes with bad 
shoes, which have caused most of 
their problems,” Parker said. 

Athletes should also be careful 
not to overuse their sneakers, as it 
also can lead to injuries, Parker said. 

“Some (injuries) lead to frac- 
tures in the shin, as well as ankle 
problems, which are both a world of 
pain,” Parker said. 

A plaguing problem for tight- 
budgeted trotters is the failure to 
replace shoes often. Jeff Bissonnette, 
store manager of Sportshoe Center 
on Dorset Street in S. Burlington said 
people should trade in their old 
sneakers at around 400 miles of use. 

“It depends on where and how 
you use your shoes. Also, how many 





miles you run and if it’s road, trail or 
tread mill,” Bissonnette said. 

A shoe can lose ‘its ethylene and 
vinyl acetate (EVA), the shoe’s inte- 
rior components. The material com- 
pacts over time and causes the shoe 
to lose structural support, 
Bissonnette said. 

“A good rule of thumb is 400- 
500 miles, or every six to eight 
months,” said Zafir Bludevich, asso- 
ciate athletic director at St. 
Michael’s. Bludevich has served as 
both: the college’ss heads physical 


trainer’ and cross-country. running; - 


coach for the past 25 years. 

There are a few basics individu- 
als should know before buying cus- 
tom fit shoes. First is body type. Men 
and women are shaped differently 
and as a result have different needs 
for support. 

Foot support comes in a few dif- 
ferent forms, mostly to compensate 
for personal mechanics, Bludevich 
said. First there is pronation, which 
is the inward tilt of the knees, putting 
more stress on the inner part of the 
arch and foot. Supination, outward- 
pushing knees which cause a bow- 
legged stance, putting more weight 
on the outside of the foot. 

Beyond fitting for foot length, a 
good lateral fit is necessary too, 
Bludevich said. 

New Balance shoes come in a 
variety of widths, Parker said. There 
are five sizes for foot widths ranging 
from A, the narrowest, to E, the 





otos 


widest, Parker said. 

A solution many seek is orthotic 
inserts, or a foot bed, to give added 
support. An orthotic can be pur- 
chased over the counter or custom- 
made for a person’s foot, giving the 
arch added support. 

“Orthotics give longitudinal lift 
to fit the arch,” Bludevich said. 
“Most (people) think they want cush- 
ioning, though this really means a 
new pair of shoes.” 

Aninsert can be soft or hard 


depending. on-the. needssof a con-" 


sumer,,and doctor recommendation 
should: be sought before purchasing 
these products. 

There are a few things to 
remember when consumers buy a 
new pair of shoes. First is to shop 
around and talk with a few different 
stores to get a feel of who knows 
what they are talking about. Try ona 
number of different shoes and 
remember that looks are not every- 
thing when-health is involved. 

Secondly, there are a number of 
different types of shoes on the mar- 
ket. Selecting a shoe to fulfill a con- 
sumers requirements can make all 
the difference. For example, playing 
tennis in a ’running shoe does not 
give the lateral support an athlete 
needs. Similarly, wearing a tennis 
shoe for running is not going to give 
a foot the longterm support it needs, 
and can easily cause shin splints. 


The Sportshoe Center in S. Burlington offers many different brands and styles of sneakers for multiple activities. 


y atrick Herlihy 
The indoor track at the Tarrant Recreation Center allows avid runners the chance to train during the winter months. 


Get in stride for spring 


Experts say overused sneakers might lead to persistent pain 


Students say 
caffeine helps them 
through the day 


By Lindsey Shumway 
Staff Writer 


For many students, staff and faculty, caffeine is the 
only way to make it through the day. 

“| have had headaches, and if | drank a Coke, or even 
tea, it could help them. go away,” said sophomore 
Michael Lefebvre. “I would say |-kind of need it.” 

Caffeine helps him stay awake at night to do work, 
Lefebvre said. He usually drinks more caffeine at night 
during the summer when he works a night shift. 

“| tend to have two to three cups a day in the sum- 
mer,” he said. “It keeps me going all night.” 

“The average American takes in about 200 mil- 
ligrams of caffeine per day,” said director of Health 
Services Susan Jacques. 

A cup of coffee has 100 milligrams of caffeine. A 
can of Coke and cup of tea have about 75 milligrams 
each. 

Jacques said caffeine is a mild stimulant to the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Caffeine stimulates the brain, the heart and the kid- 
neys, psychology professor Barry Krikstone said. 

He warns that people with coronary conditions 
should be careful and should drink decaffeinated bever- 
ages. 

Caffeine can take effect in 30 to 60 minutes, and last 
for up to six hours, Jacques said. 26 20ow mn 

“Most experts agree that for the average person, 300 
milligrams of caffeine per day is sufficient,” Jacques 
said. “This is the equivalent of three eight-ounce cups $f 
regular-strength coffee.” 

Junior Ashley Terwilliger said caffeine doesn’t tend 


_ to affect her. 


“I'll sometimes get a coffee to drink, but more for 


the: flavor of it,” she said. “I've never noticed’'a height"! 


lf | have a soda before bed, | 


e077 


ened state of awareness. 
have no problem falling asleep.” SAGO ae AIS 
Caffeine might have little affect on some people, but 
others rely on it to stay alert. 
Senior Jessica Gagne said she ‘drinks caffeinated 
beverages daily. Gagne said she has a cup . of tea piste 
morning before her 8:30 class... ae Ce es 


“It helps me to stay twaker she said. M“) don’t know 


‘if it’s more of the motions of drinking, or the actual caf-_ 


feine, but it helps my performance a lot.” 

Jolts of caffeine come in other forms besides drinks. 

Caffeine pills are also commonly used, Jacques said. 
The pills can vary greatly in the amount of caffeine in 
each pill. They are not safe if they contain large amounts 
of caffeine, she said. 

Junior Adam Hicks said he use to take “Ripped 
Fuel,” a dietary supplement containing caffeine and, ; 
ephedrine, before working out. ‘ 

“| had to stop taking it because | couldn't really sleep 
at night,” Hicks said. “It gave me energy, but it also made 
me feel jittery.” 

Jacques warns that too much caffeine could cause 
negative side affects. 

“You might feel anxious, excitable, restless, dizzy, 
irritable, unable to concentrate, gastrointestinal aches, 
headaches and trouble with sleeping,” she said. 

“ Signs of caffeine addiction are loss of appetite and 
feeling like caffeine is necessary in performing everyday 
activities, Krikstone said. 

“| don’t know if I’m addicted to it, but | fall asleep 
during classes if | don’t have it,” Gagne said. “I drink 
soda if I’m going to stay up and study, but I’ve never had 
any trouble falling asleep.” 

“To break an addiction, try eliminating a cup or glass 
per day rather than going ‘cold turkey,” Jacques said. “If 
you withdraw from caffeine abruptly common symptoms 
include headache, irritability, nervousness, mild depres- 
sion and lethargy.” 

Gagne said that she thinks a lot of students are sleep 
deprived, and that contributes to their need for caffeine. 

“If we had enough sleep at night, we might not have 
as much trouble staying awake, and we probably would- 
n’t need all the caffeine,” she said. 
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Low-carb diet plans are still best sellers 


The South Beach Diet claims to be a healthy weight loss plan, but some nutritionists.are skeptical 


By Scott McLuskey 
Staff Writer 


Millions upon millions of 
fat, greasy American lips contin- 
ve to assist in the inhalation of 
sloppy Whopper after Whopper. 
Portion sizes are rising, guts are 
bursting, and meanwhile pop-cul- 
ture “is creating the ideal body 
type for Americans to fantasize 
about. At the same time the 
American public searches for 
quick and easy ways fo live up to 
suggested standards. 

So what 
Americans to do? The answer is 
diet plans, diet plans and more 
diet plans. 

These days the vast sea of 
trendy diets is so deep that it is 


are overweight 


sometimes too easy to get swal- . 


lowed up by a surefire plan that 
turns. out to be bogus. The South 
Beach Diet has been sweeping 
the nation. Professionals have 
mixed feelings but the public 
seems to be eating it up. 

The plan was developed by 
cardiologist Arthur Agatston of 
Miami Beach, Fla. The idea is to 
get the body used to feeling full 
by eating the right kinds of car- 
bohydrates, healthy fats and lean 
protein, losing weight in the 
process and maintaining a 
healthy. blood. pressure... The 
premise behind the plan is that 
foods high in simple sugars lead 


to weight gain and_ hunger. 
According to the ideology, by 
eliminating these and other fatty 
foods from one’s diet and con- 
trolling hunger with “normal 
size” portions. of food it, will 
become possible to obtain an 
ideal weight and healthy blood 
pressure. 

The South Beach Diet is set 
up in three phases. Phase 1 is a 
two-week plan in which the 
dieter eliminates fruits, starches 
and alcohol. People on the diet 
are allowed three meals a day 
consisting of vegetables and lean 
protein. Also allowed are eggs, 
cheese, nuts and salads, as well as 
some snacks. According to the 
plan, dieters will lose weight 
most quickly in this phase. In 
Phase 2, healthy carbohydrates 
such as bread, pasta and cereals 
become a part of the diet. This 
phase is over when the ideal 
weight is achieved. In Phase 3, 
the most tolerant phase, dieters 
can enjoy a larger selection of 
foods. The diet plan will help 
people choose the “right carbs” 
and “right fats” to stay healthy. 
The plan says the dieter must 
stick to the program in order to 
maintain the ideal weight. 

Theresa Davis, a nutrition 
consultant from the Burlington 
area, said there is nothing “magi- 
cal” about the South Beach diet. 

“The South Beach Diet, 





Photo by Amy Weinstock 


The South Beach Diet calls for more servings of vegetables and protein. 


although a healthy diet in many 
respects is packaged as a trendy, 
lose weight quick and easy 
scheme, which is what most peo- 
ple want,” Davis said. “In reality, 
South Beach is not an easy fix. 


The diet requires many dietary ” 


changes, which may pose quite a 
challenge for many people— such 
as to give up alcohol, sugar, and 
add lots of vegetables.” 

Several St. Michael’s  stu- 
dents have tried the diet. 


“All of my roommates 
decided that we wanted to be 
healthier and lose a few pounds, 
so we figured that we would try it 
as a house,” junior Tara Molloy 
said. “I’ve ‘stuck with it for 
almost two weeks now and | have 
lost 10 pounds.” 

Davis likes the idea of focus- 
ing on healthy carbohydrates, 
choosing between “good” and 
“bad” fats, and eating lean pro- 
teins. The problem that she has 


with the diet is that it suggests no 
exercise, and that Phase 1 takes 
an unhealthy approach to weight 
loss. Furthermore it is based on 
the glycemic index (Gl), a meas- 
ure of how quickly carbohydrates 
raise blood sugar. 

“Although 
research has demonstrated that 
the Gl can be an effective weight 
loss tool for some people, differ- 
ent strategies work for different 


some scientific 


people and Gl will not be effec- 
tive for everyone,” Davis said. 
“Gl is not supported by the 
American Diabetic Association 
reliable method of blood 
sugar control.” 

Candace L. Polzella, a staff 
nutritionist at the University of 
Vermont’s Center for Health and 
Wellbeing suggests that people 
should look in depth at what they 
eat and focus on their hunger, 
instead of jumping on the band- 
wagon of trendy diets. They 
should make sure they consult a 
nutrition expert before starting a 
diet plan. 

“| would advise going to a 
dietitian, the term‘ nutritionist is 
used very loosely,” Polzella said. 
“Anyone can call themselves a 
nutritionist. A dietitian has edu- * 
cation credentials.” 


as a 





‘Freshman 15’ might be a myth, but students still worry 


Dietitians say exercise, activity and healthy choices will reduce risks of weight gain 


By Kristin Mayer 
Daily Trojan 
(U. of Southern California) 


LOS ANGELES - 
Absorbed in a balancing act of 
academic, financial and social 
obligations, first-years are 
-tempted to adjust to their new 
surroundings by trading a 
healthy lifestyle for the comfort 
of midnight snacks at the 
University of Southern 
California Trojan Grounds and 
desserts at Parkside. 

But as some students adopt 
indulgent eating habits, weight 
gain might not necessarily 
expand the waistline in the 
dreaded, and some say mythical, 
form of the freshman 15. 

The freshman 15, the idea 
that incoming college freshmen 
tend to gain 15 pounds during 
their first year of freedom, is 
invalid, said Patrice Barber, reg- 
istered dietitian with Hospitality 
Services. 

“| believe this is sort of like 
an urban myth, a collegiate 
myth,” Barber said. 

The danger with weight 
gain arises when students come 
to the university with the per- 
ception that the freshman 15 is 
inevitable. 


“l talk to so many students, 
even at orientation during the 
summer,” Barber said. “They 
get here and are already con- 
cerned because they have heard 
about it. Just like every group of 
people, there are some students 
who really have it in the fore- 
front of their mind when they 
get here.” 

However, some — students 
still see some truth behind the 
legend. 

“It’s probably more exag- 
gerated to some extent, but the 
idea behind it is still there,” said 
first-year Margaret Chiu. 

“In high school | was on the 
varsity swim team so | would 
have a daily workout, but here | 
don’t do much of a workout 
anymore.” 

Derek Dummit, a first-year, 
said he also sees some validity 
to the freshman 15. 

“It’s not universal, but it 
certainly applies to a large 
group of people,” Dummit said. 

He also mentioned the fre- 
quency of access to alcohol and 
said it might contribute to 
weight gain. 

The temptations 
extend to food choice. 

“A lot of people are living 
off of fried foods. It’s just an 


also 


ease-of-access issue,” he said. 
“Better food is usually harder to 
get or farther away.” 

“It’s pretty much _ just 
watching what you eat. 
Sometimes | just have to not 
completely fill myself up every 
meal. | can’t have a burger 
every day,” Dummit said. 

While the freshman 15 
might be a myth, Barber 
acknowledged the potential to 
gain weight during the first year 
away from home. 

“Your whole life has 
changed,” Barber said. “There is 
a lot to adjust to and eating 
habits are one of those things.” 

Donna Spruijt-Metz, assis- 
tant professor in preventative 
medicine, said that the freshman 
15 is a cultural phenomenon. 

The combination of an 
incredibly obese society, the 
need for - time-management 
skills, and an abundance of first- 
time freedom, forces first-years 
to learn to take care of them- 
selves. Suddenly there is no one 
monitoring their food intake, 
Spruijt-Metz said. 

“College is one of the most 
difficult populations to inter- 
Spruijt-Metz — said. 
“These people are independent 
now, they want their freedom.” 


vene,” 


Bob Girandola, associate 
professor of kinesiology, said 
students have a tendency to turn 
to food. 

“There’s a lot of stress at 
the university and eating is a 
relief from that,” Girandola 
said. 

Girandola said when stu- 
dents eat in a group with several 
people, they tend to consume 
more than if they were by them- 
selves. 

“Part of it is eating in a 
dorm situation where there’s no 
checks and balances,” 
Girandola said. “You’ve got as 
much food as you want. There’s 
no endpoint to it.” 

“It’s difficult to be so disci- 
plined. You have to be con- 
scious about what goes in your 
mouth,” Girandola said. 

“Knowledge _ is 
especially when it comes to 
food,” Barber said. 

It is much healthier for 
people to think in terms of serv- 
ings from food groups than 
straight calories, Barber said. 

“We do have a distorted 
idea of what appropriate por- 
tions are,” she said. 

A combination of healthy 
food choices and a regular exér- 
cise plan can help to combat 


power, 


weight gain. 

Barber said there is already 
a large focus on fitness in the 
region and that might be one 
reason many students avoid the 
freshman 15. 

“The emphasis on health 
and fitness is greater than it has 
ever been,” she said. “It might 
be more prominent in Southern 
California than in other parts of 
the country.” 

Exercise can 
solution for stress 
weight gain, Barber said. 

Exercise is a good substi- 
tute for eating, 
Spruijt-Metz said. 

“In the incredible stress of 
going to college, kids might use 
food to regulate mood,” she 
said. “Exercise is a much better 
way, but it’s harder to do. It is 
easier to grab a hamburger or 
some candy. So when you have 
the choice, choose exercise.” 

“Energy in, energy out is 
the bottom line. If there’s not an 
energy balance you’re going to 
gain weight,” Spruijt-Metz said. 


provide a 
relief and 


excessive 
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CALENDAR 





18 
Wednesday 


President speaks. President 
Marc vanderHeyden will speak 
on spirituality and intellectual 
life in St. Edmund’s Farrell 
Room at 11:45 a.m. Contact 
Aostre Johnson at Ext. 2436 for 
more information. 


Coffee beans. International cof- 
fee hour in St. Edmund’s foyer 
from 3:15-4 p.m. Contact 
Jacqui Samale at Ext. 2303 for 
more information. 


MOVE. The volunteer group 
MOVE will meet in Alliot’s 
Colchester Room at 4:15 p.m. 
Contact Robert Lair at Ext. 2764 
for more information. 


Speaker. Anne Marie Sabbath 
will speak on “Creating a 
Powerful First Impression” in 
the Hoehl Presentation Room at 
5:30 p.m. Contact Robert 
Letovsky at Ext. 2477 for more 
information. 


Haitian drumming. Haitian 
drumming session in Alliot 
Student Lounge from 6-8 p.m. 
Contact Kathy Balutansky at ext. 
2640 for more information. 


African drumming. African 
‘drumming session following the 
Haitian drumming in the Alliot 
Student Lounge from 8-9:30 
p-m. 


MLK Society. Martin Luther 
King Society panel discussion in 
St. Edmund’s Farrell Room from 
7-9:30 p.m. Contact Nicole 
Trabucco at Ext. 5673 for more 
information. 


19 
Thursday 


Japanese. Japanese language 
class meeting in Jeanmarie 375 
from 6-8 p.m. Contact Vince 
Guy at 863-3587 for more infor- 
mation. 


Higher Ground. Psychedelic 
Breakfast with Nero plays 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $8 
at the door. Doors open at 9 
p.m. 18+ 


Martin Luther King. Martin 
Luther King movie night in the 
Rathskeller lounge from 6-9 
p.m. Contact Nicole Trabucco at 
Ext. 5673 for more information. 


Guitar. The Guitar Club will 
meet in the St. Edmund’s Farrell 
Room from 7-9 p.m. Contact 
Rick Leggett at Ext. 2632 for 
more information. 


20 

Friday 

Dance. Creative dance class in 
the Tarrant dance studio from 
10:25-11:45 a.m. Contact 


Katherine Orthman at Ext. 2571 
for more information. 


Elefant visits Burlington 


Photo courtesy of elefantweb.com 


Elefant (above) will perform with The Magic is Gone and The Izzys Thursday, Feb. 26, at Club 
Metronome. Showtime and ticket information are available through Club Metronome’s box office at 


865-4563. 


Mardi Gras. Millennium 
Nightclub will host a Mardi 
Gras Madness party. Prizes 
available for the most beads, 
best tattoo and best costume. 


~ Ages 18-20 $12, admitted until 


11 p.m. 21+ $5. 


Dirty Dozen Brass Band. Dirty 
Dozen Brass Band plays Higher 
Ground.. Tickets are $10 in 
advance, $12 the day of the 
show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Free show. Club Metronome, in 
association with Capacitor, pres- 
ent Nigel Richards. Richards 
will hit the stage at 11 p.m. and 
play until 2 a.m. Call Club 
Metronome for ticket informa- 
tion at 865-4563. 


Tim Caira. Tim Caira plays 135 
Pearl. Tickets are $5. Showtime 
8 p.m. 18+ 


21 
Saturday 


Open swim. Community open 

swim at the Ross Sports Center 
pool from 9 to 11 a.m. Contact 

Derek Mitchell at 654-0747 for 
more information. 


Baseball Bash. Baseball Bash 
for anyone interested, in the 
Ross Sports Center from 5 to 9 
p.m. 


Stars. Stars plays Club 
Metronome with an early show. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Showtime 
8 p.m. Tickets will be sold at the 
door. 


Cabaret. Mardi Gras Creole 
Cabaret at 135 Pearl. Showtime 
3 p.m. Admission is free. 18+ 


Mardi Gras. Millennium 
Nightclub will host a Mardi 
Gras Madness party. Prizes 
available for the most beads, 
best-tattoo and best costume. 
Ages 18-20 $12, admitted until 


11 p.m. 21+ $5. 


22 


Sunday 


Teen Nite. Millennium 
Nightclub hosts Teen Nite from 


- 8 to 12 a.m. Ages 13-19 $5. 


Sunday Night Mass. Club 
Metronome holds Sunday Night 
Mass. Live music and jam ses- 
sions every Sunday night at 7 
p.m. 


Monday 

Radio Bean. Radio Bean 
Coffeehouse holds open mic 
night at 7:30 p.m. Call 660-9346 


or sign up at 8 N. Winooski 
Ave., Burlington. 


24 
Tuesday 


George Harrison. Beatlejam:A 





Birthday Tribute to the Music of 
George Harrison plays Higher 
Ground. The performance will 
feature The Machine, Steve Bard 
of Beatlemania, and Jazz is 
Dead. The show celebrates the 
40th anniversary of The Beatles 
coming to the United States:. 
Tickets are $18 in advance, $20 
the day of the show. Doors open 
at 7 p.m. Showtime 8 p.m. 18+ 


25 
Wednesday | 


Karaoke. Show off your musi- 
cal talent Wednesday night dur- 
ing Top Hat.Karaoke at 135 


Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


Irish Sessions. Radio Bean 
Coffeehouse holds Irish Sessions 
Wednesday at 8 p.m. 


Bud Night. Top 40 Dance Party 
with DJ Robbie J every 
Wednesday night at Millennium 
Nightclub. Doors open at 10 
p.m. No cover charge. 21+ 


Manifest. Magic Hat presents 
Manifest Nexto Me with The 


Magic is Gone. Both will play at 
Club Metronome. Call Club 
Metronome at 865-4563 for 
ticket information. 


26 
Thursday 


Steve Kimock Band. The Steve 
Kimock Band plays Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $18 in 
advance, $20 the day of the 
show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Route 66. Route 66 productions 
plays techno/trance at 135 Pearl. 
Tickets are $5. Showtime 10 
p.m. 18+ 


Three Bands. Elefant, The 
Magic is Gone, and The Izzys 
play Club Metronome. Contact 


‘|= Club Metronome at 865-4563 


for ticket information and show- 
times. 


é j f 


cd 


Friday 

Bright Eyes. An evening of solo 
and collaborative performances 
at Higher Ground featuring 
Bright Eyes,.Jim James (My | 
Morning Jacket) and M. Ward. 
Tickets are $15. Doors open at 8 
p.m. All ages. 


The Dunnos. The Dunnos, fea-. 
turing members of Led Loco, 
play Club Metronome. Contact © — 
Club Metronome at 865-4563 
for ticket information and show- 
times. 


28 
Saturday 


Seth Yacovone. WIZN and 
Magic Hat welcome the Seth 
Yacovone Band and Fuzz to 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $8 in 
advance, $10 the day of the 
show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Ruby. Ruby: The Red Party and 
DJ Precious play 135 Pearl. 
Tickets are $6. Showtime 10 
p.m. 


The Defender welcomes any 
notice of upcoming events. 





Photo courtesy of highergroundmusic.com 
WIZN and Magic Hat welcome the Seth Yacovone Band (above) and Fuzz to Higher Ground. Tickets are 
$8 in advance, $10 the day of the show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 18+ 
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Korea: Sheep producer? 


ast week I had an embar- 
rassing moment in my 
English class. . My pro- 
nunciation caused a misunder- 
standing for my classmates and 
teacher. 

Last Friday, I learned about 
global economics in my English 
class. We made a group, and dis- 
cussed which products our home 
countries specialize in producing. 

I’m from Korea, so I said, 
“Korea is specialized in produc- 
ing ships.” 

My teacher heard it, and she 
told me, “Really? I didn’t know 
about that.” 


Guest Columnist 
Younjoo Lee 


I said, “Yes, ships are a spe- 
cialty product in Korea.” I 
thought my classmates also did- 
n’t understand it, so I explained if 
one country wanted to export big 
products to other countries and 
they can’t use airplanes, then they 
usually use big ships. When I fin- 
ished explaining, my teacher 
started laughing because she 
thought it was “sheep.” Finally 
my classmates understood what I 
was trying to say. They all 
laughed. 


At that time, I was very 
embarrassed with my pronuncia- 
tion. I have stayed five months at 
St. Michael’s now and I can’t 
speak correctly. Many times this 
drives me crazy. 

I will stay here three more 
months before I go back to 
Korea. I am going to practice dif- 
ficult pronunciation because I 
don’t want to make the same 
embarrassing mistake again. 
Contact Younjoo Lee at 
ylee@smcvt.edu 


Not so fast food 


hen I came to 

America, I had many 

embarrassing 
moments. But I had the most 
embarrassing. moment when. I. 
went to Boston last September 
with my Japanese friends. We 
didn’t speak English very well at 
that time, so we could not under- 
stand what American people said 
to us. : 
We arrived in Boston at 
noon. It was sunny and warm, 
which was good for our trip. We 
thought this trip would be great. 
That was just our expectation, 
but it was the’start of a bad day. 
We became very hungry when 
we gazed around Boston, so we 
wanted to eat lunch. 

First we looked for a restau- 
rant, but we didn’t have enough 
time. We were not sure where to 
go for lunch, so we chose to have 
fast food. We asked an 
American, but she didn’t know 
where a fast food restaurant was. 
We tried many times, and finally 
we met one American who 
explained kindly. However, it 


A goal 


ommon sense would dic- 
( tate that swimming in a 
lake in February in the 
northern reaches of the continen- 
tal United States would be a bad 
idea. | However, this past 
Saturday ens eres rer] 
quite a large aNONYMOUS 
number o 
people did 
just that. 
These people, 
who normally 
wouldn’t 
jump in a 
. lake at this 
time of year, 
were at Lake 
Champlain to 
help raise money for Special 
Olympics Vermont. And I’m still 
not entirely sure how I got roped 
into it. I, too, was one of those 
brave souls who jumped into 
Lake Champlain. ~ 
Ever since I was a little kid, I 
watched the news report on the 
Polar Bear Club who ran into the 





DiFiglia 


Guest Columnist 
Soyun Park 


was one hour later when we 
found the restaurant. 

It was getting hot, and we 
were getting tired. After one 
hour we found it, but we didn’t 
know how to order the fast food 
in English. We thought ordering 
might be the same as in Korea 
and Japan. But that was just a 
mistake: -We were embarrassed 
and nervous because our order 
sheet was different from Korea 


-and Japan. We were at a loss. 


We could not say anything, and 
we just pointed out pictures. We 
did order after 10 minutes, and 
could eat our lunch. When we 
had lunch, we forgot everything 
about the trip because we were so 
hungry. After we finished lunch, 
we started the trip again. 

The Boston trip was very 
embarrassing, but I had a great 
time with my friends. Now my 
English is getting better, but still 


fulfilled: 


ocean every winter. I thought 
those guys were the coolest, and I 
really wanted to do that someday. 
But as I got older, the dream 
faded. Well, maybe not faded. 
Perhaps I just realized that jump- 
ing into cold water in the middle 
of winter was not the brightest 
idea ever. 

Then a_ strange thing 
occurred. I was talking with 
some friends and the topic of the 
Penguin Plunge came up. 
Knowing there was a $175 
entrance fee and that I didn’t 
have that kind of money to blow, 
I made a remark that if I could 
raise the money, I would jump. I 
was kind of serious. The idea of 
jumping into a frozen lake, how- 
ever ridiculous, still held some 
kind of strange appeal to me. 
But, hey, I figured there was no 
chance I'd get the money, thus no 
chance I’d have to jump. What I 
didn’t plan on was that one of my 
housemates and my girlfriend 
would go on a relentless quest to 


&6 
We didn’t know how 
to order the fast food 
in English. We 
thought, ordering was 
might be the same as 
in Korea and Japan. 


But it was just mis- 
takes. 


I remember having many embar- 
rassing moments. I have to study; 


hard because I don’t want to be 
embarrassed anymore. 


Contact Soyun Park at 


spark @ smcvt.edu 





A classic mistake 


s soon as I came to St. 

Michael’s College, I had 

an opportunity to talk 
with American students. I was 
convinced that I had to study 
English grammar in order to 
avoid embarrassing situations 
any more. 

It was my first time talking 
with Americans out of class. At 
that time I could not speak 
English at all, so I was upset all 
the time. One American student 
was very kind, and he repeated 
the same sentences for me. I was 
very sorry about that, so I apolo- 
gized. 

“[’m sorry. You are boring 
with me, aren’t you?” 

He said. “I’m boring? I’m 
sorry.” 

I made a childish mistake. 
Though I wanted to say, “You are 
bored with me,” I said “boring.” 
I was embarrassed. 

He laughed and said, “Just 


Guest Columnist 
Minako Hirayama 


kidding. I know what you said. 
I’m not boring, right?” 

I said, “Yes!” I was embar- 
rassed again. I was always con- 
fused about the answer, yes or 
no, for a tag question because the 
Japanese answer to a negative 
question is opposite to the 
American one. 

I told my American friend 
that he is boring twice because of 
my bad English grammar. 
However, it was very interesting 
to me because I could see a lan- 
guage difference between 
English and Japanese. Through 
this experience, I learned that 
different cultures express ideas 
differently. 


Contact Minako Hirayama at 
mhirayama@ smcyt.edu 


One chilly lesson 


wo weeks ago, I had an 
[eves moment in a 

shower booth in my dor- 
mitory bathroom. The problem 
was that I did not know how to 
use the faucet. 

I went to a shower the morn- 
ing after I arrived at St. 
Michael’s:’‘ The bathroom: was 
empty and silent. I got in a 
shower booth, and there was one 
faucet that could go only one 
way. I was a little confused 
because usually there were two 
faucets, one for cold water and 
one for hot water. Or like a bath- 
room in Korea, one faucet that I 
could turn to the opposite direc- 
tion for cold and hot water. 

Anyway, I had to shower, so 
I turned the faucet a little. That 
water was very cold. I waited for 


Photo by Josh Kessler 


I splash around in the chilly Lake Champlain waters on Feb. 14. 


raise the money for my jumping. 
So the morning of Feb. 14 
rolls around and the Help Ed 
Freeze His Balls Off Foundation 
managed not only to raise the 
$175 entrance fee, but an extra 
$100 to go toward helping 
Special Olympics Vermont. 

That was how I came to be 
standing in a pair of swim trunks 
with a pair of penguin boxers on 
top, ala Madonna. As I sat in the 
heated staging area tent, a single 
thought crossed my mind: What 
in the hell was I doing? 

People jumped in groups. I 


watched the groups before me 
charge out of the heated tent and 
into the frigid air on their way to 
even colder water. Finally, it was 
my group’s turn. We consisted of 
four kids from Rice Memorial 
High School, myself, and three 
other guys who were apparently 
all friends. The doors to the tent 
flung open and out we ran. 

I had been awake for a few 
hours by the time I ran out those 
doors, but the cold air hitting my 
exposed flesh jarred me to a new 
level of alertness. We ran past 
the cheering crowds, around a 


Guest Columnist 
Huiseon Jo 


hot water, but the hot water did 
not come out. I thought this 
shower booth was only for cold 
water. I thought I might die of 
heart failure, but I had no choice. 
I showered in a hurry with a 
trembling body. 

That afternoon, I heard that I 
should have turned the faucet 
completely to the left. It was my 
most embarrassing moment after 
I arrived at St. Michael’s. I think 
I was lucky that I did not die of 
heart failure. I am sure I will not 
forget that moment. 


Contact Huiseon Jo at 
hjo@smcvt.edu 


Taking the Penguin Plunge 


couple bends, and then down the 
boat ramp into Lake Champlain. 

Honestly, the water wasn’t as 
cold as I expected it to be. I ran 
in, splashed about, and then ran 
out as fast as I could. Weeks 
worth of hype, all building up to 
less than 30 seconds in the lake. 
And what did I get for my 
endeavor? A towel, a T-shirt, a 
hat, a pint glass and a sticker. 

But now I can cross off 
jumping into a lake in the middle 
of winter from my list of things to 
do before I die. More important, 
though, my little foray into the 
lake was for a good cause, and 
the money raised is going to go to 
people who will do far more out- 
standing things than running into 
a frozen lake. 


Contact Edward DiFiglia at 
edifiglia@ smcvt.edu 
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Photos by Josh Cooper 


Left: The Ice Knights await the start of their game against St. Anselm on Feb. 14. The two teams have played one another in the ECAC Division II championship game each of the past 
two seasons, with St. Michael’s winning both times. Right: Senior Ben Smith goes in for a layup in a 85-75 victory over Southern Connecticut on Feb. 10. Smith scored eight points to 
leave him 18 shy of reaching the 1,000-point milestone. 


Weekly Highlights 


Men’s Basketball defeated Southern 
Connecticut, 85-75, on Feb. 10 for its 
fourth win in the last five games. Senior 
Delbert Randall scored 18 points to put 
his career total over 1,000. Sophomore 
Chase Graves scored 15 points while 
also dishing off a game-high five assists. 
First-year Brendan Mullins scored 14 
while pulling down a team-high seven 
rebounds. Senior Ben Smith scored eight 
points, leaving him 18 shy of reaching 
1,000 points. 


Women’s Basketball lost to Southern 
Connecticut, 66-62, on Feb. 10. Senior 
Erica Kensey led the team with 20 
points, putting her over 1,000 career 
points. Sophomore Brigid Hegarty added 
14 points, and first-year Jevy Rayner 
grabbed 10 rebounds. The team defeated 
Green Mountain, 100-54, on Feb. 13, the 
first time the team scored 100 points 
since a 101-78 victory over Bryant on 
Jan. 6, 1999. Kensey scored 23 points to 
lead the team in her 100th career game. 
Hegarty scored 19 while senior Lindsey 
Bradt contributed 14. Junior Nia Campos 
had her first career double-double with 
13 points and 11 rebounds. First-year 
Laura Grzewinski scored a career-high 
12 points. 


Men’s Hockey lost, 7-0, to eighth- 
ranked New England College on Feb. 13. 
First-year Derek Jackson stopped 42 
shots. The team dropped its fourth con- 
secutive game on Feb. 14, 12-2, to St. 
Anselm. Junior Matt Anctil and first- 
year Jared Silver scored goals for St. 
Michael’s. Jackson and first-year Erik 
Smith combined for 46 saves. With the 
loss, St. Michael's clinched the No. 2 
seed in the inaugural NE-10 postseason 
tournament. 


Women’s Hockey lost, 4-1, to New 


England College on Feb. 14. First-year 
Melissa Gagne scored the only goal for 
St. Michael’s. Junior Meg Lyons and 
sophomore Michelle Miask-iewicz each 
assisted on the goal. Junior Marcy Ring 
made 52 saves. The team dropped its 
fourth consecutive game, 5-2, to New 
England College on Feb. 15. Lyons 
scored both St. Michael’s goals. 
Miaskiewicz added two — assists. 
Sophomore Annice Mason stopped 56 
shots. 


Skiing finished ninth out of 12 teams 
with a total of 249.5 points at the 
Darmouth Carnival Feb. 13-14. First- 
year Tina Nardi finished 30th in the giant 
slalom, while junior Janine Flahive’s 
35th-place finish was the best for St. 
Michael’s in the slalom. First-year 
Randall Bloom had the best finish for the 
men in the giant slalom (32nd), and first- 
year Vincent Dinapoli had the best time 
in the slalom (22nd). Senior Mike Payne 
had the highest St. Michael’s placement 
in both Nordic races, finishing 38th in 
the 10K free technique and 29th in the 
20K classic. The men’s Nordic team 
made school history in the 20K race. by 
placing four skiers in the top 40. In addi- 
tion to Payne, the four included junior 
Spencer Powlison (32nd), first-year Dan 
Tumenas (37th) and sophomore Lionel 
Welch (40th). On the women’s side, first- 
year Jocelyn Woodward came in 53rd in 
the 5K, and sophomore Emily Heffernan 
had the top finish in the 15K (5Oth). 


Swimming concluded its regular season 
at the Middlebury Invitational on Feb. 7. 
The men’s and women’s squads will both 
compete at the New _— England 
Intercollegiate Swimming and Diving 
Association Champion-ships Feb. 20-22 
at Bentley College in Waltham, Mass. 
Last year at the New Englands, the 


women placed fifth out of 20 teams 
while the men finished eighth out of 12. 
Six women’s school records were broken 
at the meet. Current junior Kris Baran set 
a new mark in the 1-meter dive (six 
dives) and classmate Katie Mazurek beat 
the previous times in the 50- and 100- 
yard freestyles. Three women’s relay 
event records were broken, as well, in the 
200-, 400-, and 800-yard freestyle relays. 
Three men’s records also fell, including a 
pair broken by current senior Logan St. 
Peter (200-yard breaststroke) and current 
sophomore Tom Wu (100-yard breast- 
stroke). 


1,000 Point 
Milestones 


Senior Delbert Randall became 
the 34th player in St. Michael’s __ 
men's basketball history to score 
4,000 points in a career. Randall 
reached the mark with a pair of 
free throws with 1:10 left on the 
clock against Southern 
Connecticut on Feb. 10. Randall 
scored 18 points in the game to 
help St. Michael’s win, 85-75 


Senior Erica Kensey became the 
13th player in St. Michael's 
women’s basketball history to 
score 1,000 career points. 
Kensey’s basket, with 3:21 to go 
against Southern Connecticut on 
Feb. 10, put her over the mark. 
She totaled 20 points to lead St. 
Michael’s in a losing effort, 66-62. 





LANDRIGAN: 
Senior has played 
71 games wearing 
purple and gold 


Continued from Page 16 


and | had to switch my whole mentality,” 
Landrigan said. “l won't lie, | can be 
stubborn.” 

Donovan said Landrigan has done 
whatever the coaching staff asked during 
her four years, which he said he believes 
speaks volumes about her dedication to 
the team. “She has set an example of 
how to deal with adversity with the 
recent loss of her father during our sea- 
son,” Donovan said. “It brings out her 
most valuable trait to this team: commit- 
ment.” 

Every year the women’s ice hockey 
team advances its skills and hopes to sur- 
pass the previous season’s record. Last 
year its record was 4-19-0, and this year 
it is 2-19-1 with two games to go. 

“Coach Donovan is a great guy, and 
he has always been there for me,” 
Landrigan said, “and without him | don't 
think the team would be where it is 
today. 

The team has grown from 15 players 
Landrigan’s first year to 25 this season. 
“l like playing in college because | did- 
n't feel part of a team in high school,” 
Landrigan said. 

Landrigan will soon walk toward 
the future with a degree in American 
studies, but she will not forget her team. 
“My advice to the team is to keep up the 
good work, have fun, and make the most 
of your time here because these four 
years fly by,” she said. 
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SPORTS 


Sports talk radio with a St. Michael’s spin 
Red Sox and Yankees fans collide on ‘Hard Rock, Sports Talk’ 


By Patrick Scanlon 
Staff Writer 


There are no two more dia- 
metrically opposed groups in the 
sports world than Boston Red 
Sox fans and New York Yankees 
fans. Combining the two can cre- 
ate chaotic results. 

In some cases, the results 
might go as far as shouting 
derogatory remarks. At WWPYV, 
St. Michael’s radio station, the 
result is “Hard Rock, Sports 
Talk,” a two-hour radio show 
dedicated to in-depth looks at the 
current issues in professional and 
college sports, accompanied by 
much shouting and mayhem. 

Junior co-hosts Mike 
Sullivan (Red Sox fan) and Ryan 
Coonley (Yankees fan), along 
with regular guests Andrew 
Pavlofsky, Matt Rappaport and 
Eric Libardoni, discuss the latest 
issues in professional sports and 
Division I college basketball and 
football. 

The format of the show is 
based on such ESPN programs as 
“The Sports Reporters” and 
“Around the Horn.” Sullivan sets 
a topic and they all discuss it, 
stating their opinions with sup- 
porting facts- ; - a 

With up to five people trying 
to talk at once, there are many 


interesting Opinions and diverse ~ 


views, Coonley said. 

“There are lots of good top- 
ics,” Pavlofsky said. He said 
Sullivan finds a great deal of stuff 
to talk about. 

The topics come from what 
Sullivan hears and sees on ESPN. 
He tends to focus mostly on 
Boston and New York sports, 
since the group knows the most 
about teams from these cities. 
However, they usually discuss 
any topic they feel is worthy of 
their discussion. 

The show is off the cuff, 
Pavlofsky said. “Sometimes it’s 
tough to stay on track,” he said. 

All the participants are 
friends, making the show much 
more interesting for the listening 
public. Discussion is not just 
about sports. “We like to rag on 
each other,’ Sullivan said. He 
also said since he is a Boston fan, 
he receives the brunt of the 










Photo by Josh Cooper 


Juniors Andrew Pavlofsky (left) and Ryan Coonley discuss the latest 

issues and events from the wide world of sports on the WWPV show 

“Hard Rock, Sports Talk.” Coonley co-hosts the show with classmate 
Mike Sullivan, and Pavlofsky frequently appears as a guest. 


Tune in! 


“Hard Rock, Sports Talk” 
airs Tuesdays from noon-2 


p.m. on 88.7 FM WWPY, or 
on the Web at 
http://personalweb.smecvt. 
edu/wwpv 





insults. 

Sullivan said the idea for 
“Hard Rock, Sports Talk” came 
from radio station WEEI back 
home in Boston. 

The staff at WWPV seems to 
be happy with the show, now in 
its third semester. “‘Hard Rock, 
Sports Talk’ is about as good as it 
gets for a college-level talk 
show,’ WWPYV Public Relations 
Director Andrew - Kaiser said. 
Kaiser said it is the only talk 
show on WWPY, but Sullivan 
and Coonley also play good 
music. 

Although Sullivan and 
Coonley differ on sports issues, 
they do agree on music. As the 
name of the show indicates, they 
play hard rock music by artists 
such as 3 Doors Down, Trapt, 
Weezer and The Offspring. 

Halfway through each show 
they have a “triple play,” where 
listeners are invited to call the 
radio station with the name of an 
artist or with three songs in mind. 


Sullivan and Coonley play three — 


songs by the suggested artist or 


Junior ¢ Women’s Alpine Skiing * We 


ATHLETE oF 


“we've 


the three requested songs. 

Kaiser said the addition of 
the new soundboard in the studio 
could help the show gain more 
listeners and popularity. The new 
soundboard has the ability to take 
callers on the phone and broad- 
cast them live on the air. 

“They ask for peoples’ opin- 
ions, and then they run with 
them,” Kaiser said. “With the 
addition of the new board, their 
show can only get better.” 

Even though they take song 
requests, the show.is mostly talk. 


Sullivan and Coonley also wel-~ 


come callers who want to talk 
sports. 

“It’s a sports interaction 
thing,” Sullivan said. “If you like 
to hear people talk about sports, 
get involved, and defend their 
team, as well as listen to hard 
rock music, you should listen to 
us.” 

Even though the participants 
can get into “animated, heated 
arguments,” Coonley insists the 
show is safe enough for everyone 
to listen. 

“Sometimes people say 
things they might regret,” 
Coonley said, “but I don’t think 
broken any Federal 
Communications Commission 
regulations yet.” 


“Team strength: We all get along real- 


ly we have a good time. 
THE WEEK Favorite SMC memory: Having fun 
Fale eminence with the team and racing. 
High school: Westfield High In your free time: Hanging out with 
School/Killington Mountain School _ friends, playing tennis and going 
a ee shopping. 
Major: Biology, with a minor in ok 
Name: Janine Flahive — chemistry Favorite TV show: “Friends” 
Why chosen by Started skiing: At age 2, and I start- Favorite music: A little bit of every- 
The Defender ed racing at 10. thing. 
Placed 21st overall in the 
~ slalom at the UVM Why SMC: For the academics and Plans for after graduation: Grad 
Carnival on Feb.7, for athletics. school for a doctorate in physical 
- the team’s highest finish therapy. 


of the year. 
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Too young 


or the NEL 


Ruling overturns NFL draft entry restrictions 


A federal judge recently 
ruled that the NFL’s entry draft 
restrictions violate antitrust 
laws. The restrictions bars play- 
ers from entering the draft until 
they are out of high school for 
at least three years; an appeal 
by the NFL was denied. 

Now anyone can declare 
their eligibility for the NFL 
draft, even if they are still in 
high school. This is similar to 
other pro sports leagues, such 
as the NBA and the NHL, 
where potential entrants only 
have to be 18 years-old by a 
certain date. 

I agree with the old rule 
regarding the NFL draft, but I 
can see how the league cannot 
legally bar prospective players 


- from becoming eligible. © 


Football is a very physical 
sport played by grown men 
who are some of the best condi- 
tioned and built athletes in the 
world. These players are far 
more physically and emotional- 
ly mature than teenagers with 
little or no college football 
experience. Any youngster 
believing he is ready for the 
NFL might think otherwise 
after taking a hit from 
Baltimore Ravens linebacker 
Ray Lewis over the middle. 

Another drawback of 
entering the NFL early is that 
player contracts are not guaran- 
teed. Unlike Major League 
Baseball contracts, an NFL 
team can decide to release a 
player and not owe him a single 
penny more. In this scenario, a 
player could have his contract 
terminated at a young age and 
would be left unemployed 
without a college degree. 

Former Ohio State running 
back Maurice Clarett, 20, led 
the legal proceedings to have 
the NFL draft restrictions over- 
turned. He is eligible for the 
draft in April, and ultimately 


_ will be the highest profile 


entrant allowed in under the 
new rules. 

Clarett will greatly influ- 
ence future players’ decisions 
to enter the NFL Draft early. If 
he is selected in the first round, 
where he would be rewarded 
with a hefty contract and sign- 
ing bonus, and performs well 
on the field, then more will fol- 
low in Clarett’s footsteps. If he 
is selected in a later round, 
where the contract and signing 
bonus amounts are much small- 


er, and flops as a player, then 
others will reconsider their 
decisions to enter the NFL at a 
young age. 

I am _ skeptical about 
Clarett’s potential for the NFL. 
He only played one year at 
Ohio State, but that season he 
set school freshman records of 
1,237 rushing yards and 16 
touchdowns. Clarett also has 
had some highly publicized 
problems off the field, resulting 
in being suspended for his 
entire sophomore year after 
accepting money from a family 
friend and then lying about it to 
NCAA investigators. 

As a result, Clarett has not 
played since the 2003 Fiesta 
Bowl against Miami. He also 
did not play a full season in an 
Ohio State uniform. As a first- 
year student, Clarett missed 
three games and parts of two 
others due to knee surgery and 
a shoulder injury. 

I do not foresee Clarett 
being selected very early in the 
NFL draft. His problems off the 
field, combined with the fact he 
played less than a full season of 
college football, will have 
Clarett fall down to the second 
or third round of the draft. 

University of Pittsburgh 
wide receiver Larry Fitzgerald, 
20, is another NFL draft entrant 
with less than three years of 
college football experience. In 
his sophomore season, 
Fitzgerald led the NCAA with 
87 receptions and 1,595 receiv- 
ing yards. He also scored 22 
touchdowns . as_ Pittsburgh’s 
main offensive weapon, and 
finished second to Oklahoma 
quarterback Jason White in the 
Heisman Trophy voting. 

Fitzgerald actually com- 
plied with the old rules for draft 
eligibility. He graduated from 
high school in 2001 and then 
completed a full year of prep 
school, so he has been out of 
high school for three years. 

At 6-foot-3, 215 pounds, 
Fitzgerald could be the second 
player selected in the entire 
draft. I envision Fitzgerald 
becoming an All-Pro wide 
receiver, a sharp contrast to 
Clarett. Fitzgerald will show 
the rewards of waiting to enter 
the NFL draft until being three 
years out of high school. His 
success will also affirm the 
validity of the NFL’s previous 
draft restriction. 
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Scoreboard 












For up-to-date scores, 
cail the SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 





Men’s Basketball 
(8-15, 5-14 NE-10) 


2/7 
SMC 62, Pace 58 
2/10 
SMC 86, 
Southern Connecticut 75 
2/18 
at Le Moyne, 7:30 p.m. 
2/21 
vs. St. Anselm, 3:30 p.m. 











Women’s Basketball 
(9-14, 5-14 NE-10) 


2/10 
_ Southern Connecticut 66, 


Green Mountain 54 
2/18 
at Le Moyne, 5:30 p.m. 
2/21 
vs. St Anselm, 1:30 p.m. 








Men’s Ice Hockey 
(8-140, 4-12-0 ECAC 
East, 3-1-0 NE-10) 





2/13 

New England College 7, 
SMC 0 
2/14 

St. Anselm 12, SMC 2 
2/20 

at Middlebury, 7 p.m. 

2/21 


at Williams, 4 p.m. 









Women’s Ice Hockey 
(2-19-1, 1-14-0 ECAC 
East) 










2/14 
New England College 4, 
SMC 1 
2/15 
New England College 5, 
SMC 2 
2/20 
at Salve Regina, 7 p.m. 

2/21 


at Salve Regina, 2 p.m. 












Skiing 


2/6-7 
9th of 13 at UVM Carnival 
2/13-14 
9th of 12 
at Dartmouth Carnival 
2/20-21 
at Wiliams Carnival 
2/27-28 
at Middlebury Carnival 











Swimming & Diving 


2/3 
Norwich 158, SMC M 134 
SMC W 224, Norwich 58 





2/7 
Middlebury Invitational 
2/20-22 
at New England 
Championships 
at Bentley College 







































































SPORTS 





Ice Knights lose to St. Anselm 


Team falls to second in NE-10 regular season standings 





Photo by Josh Cooper 


First-year Adam Rousseau (center) fights for the puck Feb. 14 against St. Anselm. Senior Brent Hill and first-year Mike Ciardullo (9) wait for the 
faceoff. St. Michael’s lost the game, 12-2, as the team fell to second place in Northeast-10 Conference play with a record of 3-1-0 (8-14-0 overall). 





SMC women’s hockey’s Iron Knight 


Senior Lauren Landrigan has missed just one game in her four-year varsity career 


By Raina Jensen 
Staff Writer 


On Feb. 7, Lauren Land- 
rigan, the sole senior on the St. 
Michael’s women’s ice hockey 
team, watched from the stands 
while teammates battled UMass 
Boston. Landrigan had appeared 
in all 68 games in the program’s 
history, but the streak came to a 
halt when she was sidelined with 
the flu. 

Landrigan said she was 
aware that if she played in every 
game the rest of her senior sea- 
son, she would have been the 
only player to appear in every 
varsity game in the program’s 
history. “She set the landmark,” 
sophomore goaltender Annice 
Mason said. . 

Landrigan said she started 
playing ice hockey in eighth 
grade on a youth hockey team in 
her hometown of Simsbury, 
Conn. Landrigan went on to play 
for four years for the Simsbury 
High School junior varsity team. 

When selecting a college, ice 
hockey was not a factor for 
Landrigan. “I knew that I would 
love to play if I was able to, but I 
knew there weren’t many schools 
where I could play with my skill 
level,” Landrigan said. Her uncle, 
St. Michael’s alumnus Bill Wolf, 
encouraged her to follow in his 
footsteps and attend St. 
Michael’s, 

Landrigan said she decided 
to try out for the women’s ice 
hockey team when she saw signs 
posted around campus. She said 


there were no cuts from the team 
that year, and there have not been 
any since. 

Now that Landrigan is a sen- 
ior and has set a program record 
by playing in 71 games, with a 
pair this weekend at Salve 
Regina University remaining in 
the regular season, she is in the 
spotlight with the whole team 
behind her. 

Landrigan said she was hop- 
ing to be nominated as a captain 
in her final season, but juniors 
Holly Brandl, Meg Lyons and 
Marcy Ring were each named 
instead. “Even though she’s not 
an actual captain, she’s a quiet 
captain,” first-year forward 


Melissa Gagne said. “She doesn’t 
need the ‘C’ on her jersey to be a 
captain.” 

Head Coach Chris Donovan 
describes Landrigan as a very 
reserved and unassuming 
woman. “I believe that her not 
being elected captain brought out 
in her a character trait that has 
always been inside her, but not 
been seen, and that was maturi- 
ty,’ Donovan said. The fourth- 
year coach said Landrigan was 
quiet, unassuming first-year stu- 
dent, and her personality and the 
way she plays hockey have both 
changed for the better since then. 

Landrigan has been with the 
team since its early stages. “We 





Photo by Josh Cooper 
Senior Lauren Landrigan (14) watches for the puck on Feb. 15 against New England College with first-year 


Martha Salois skating behind her. Landrigan has played in all but one of the team’s 72 varsity games during 
her four-year career. Primarily a defender her first two seasons, she has collected six career points, all assists. 


have grown in numbers, and our 
skills have improved tremen- 
dously,” Landrigan said. “We can 
now compete against teams that 
we couldn’t two years ago, and 
we can hold our own against 
nationally-ranked teams.” 

Landrigan played left wing 
as a freshman and for part of her 
sophomore year. But with new 
players coming in, Donovan 
needed a player to step up and 
play defense. Landrigan was that 
player. 

“It was challenging for me to 
adjust because it took a lot of 
confidence-building on my part, 


See LANDRIGAN, Page 14 


